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THIRD PARTY IN MANY STATES 


OLD PARTY LINES LOOSENING. 


AN EXCURSION: INTO NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


Sundry Attempts in Various Parts of the Coun- 
try to Come Out from the Old Parties and Or- 
ganize for the People. 


There are many politically congested spots 
in this country, and it-is becoming more 
and more evident that the elements are shap- 
ing themselves for a third party. 

The past week was made especially signifi- 
cant by the tour of Congressman Simpson 
of Kansas and Ralph Beaumont of New York 
through the New England States. 

At first the farmers of this section looked 
with suspicion upon the invitation of the 
Alliance to enter politics. 

At the same time all classes of men in these 
parts are certainly listening to these visitors. 


Congressman Simpson found in New 


Hampshire a full magazine of ammunition 


for a new party movement. Here is a speci- 


men from his speeches: 


Railroads as Private Property. 


Contrast the alliance government of Kan- 
sas with that of New Hampshire. Your 
state government has fallen into the hands of 
a set of political tricksters. I understand 
that they have already legislated away the 
water in the ponds, rivers and lakes that be- 
long to the people, and upon which they 
depend for their personal uses and for manu- 
facturing purposes. But this is no more 
important to the people than the condition 
of railroad affairs here and elsewhere. The 
enormous sums that are expended for the 
great railroad systems of the country come 
out of the pockets of the people. In-Kan- 
sas we are paying four times as much on 
freights as we ought to do. If Mr. Corbin 
secures the Concord railroad, it will become 
a nart of the Canadian Pacific or some other 
great system; anc the increase that will 
surely be made in freights and fares will 
affect every man, woman and child in this 
state, and other states as well. We should 
not pay for the watered stock in their rail- 
roads, but instead should take hold of them 
and squeeze the water out. Railroad owners 
say their corporations are private property, 
and that the government has no right to 
touch them; but this argument is ridiculous. 
The government has a right to touch or con- 
_ trol any corporation for the benefit of the 
people, when it abuses the rights given it. 
The corporations, you will notice, do not go 
in and make a public fight, in contests affect- 
ing public rights, for they know if they do 
‘they would be beaten. They go to work 
secretly in the caucuses and conventions, and 


where they fail to accomplish what they de-, 
sire in that way, they corrupt Legislatures 
and railroad commissioners. They consti- 
tute a terribly corrupt force in politics, and 
you must do something to abolish it, or your 
liberties will suffer and be lost. 


Tt Looks like Serious Business. 


“We may be entertaining angels una- 
wares,” remarked the Concord (N. H.) Moni- 
tor, in its announcement that Jerry Simpson 
and Ralph Beaumont were to make a New 
England tour. The republicans of New 
Hampshire, upon the other hand, have the 
impression that is nearer a case of political 
publicans and sinners. ‘Their idea is that 
United States Senator Chandler is bent upon 
the organizing of a third party, which will 
bring the railroad corporation politicians to 
book. Says a Concord despatch: ‘‘A promi- 
nent republican here is of the opinion that 
Senator Chandler’s motive in attacking lead- 
ing men of his-own party and making war on 
the railroads of the state is to transplant the 
Farmers’ Alliance into New Hampshire and 
to head an anti-railroad, anti-monopoly cam-~ 
paign, in order to save himself from his im- 
pending political fate.” 

Congressman Simpson says he does not 
know Senator Chandler, and considers him 
an enemy of the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
politicians have their ear upon the ground, 
and they know that this third-party talk is 
a serious matter. Mr. Simpson tells a re- 
porter: ‘‘ We feel much encouraged, as we 
have met with a great many who seem to 
be desirous of organizing the Farmers’ and 
Citizens’ Alliance in New England, many 
more than we expected to find when we first 
came into this section of the country.” 


A GLANCE THE COUNTRY OVER. 


The Call for a Third-Party Conference at Cin- 
cinnati, May 19. 


The original call for a national conference 
for the purpose of maturing plans for a third 
party was /addressed to the independent 
party; The people’s party, by its representa- 
tives; the union labor party, by its repre- 
sentatives; the late federal and confederate 
soldiers, by their representatives; The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, North and South; The Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit association; The Citizens’ 
Alliance; The Knights of Labor; The Col- 
ored Farmers’ Alliance, and all other indus- 
trial organizations that support the principles 
of the St. Louis agreement of December, 
1889. A supplemental call was issued by the 
Citizens’ Alliance, of Kansas from Topeka, 
February 7, and was addressed, in addition to 
the above organizations, to the American 
Federation of Labor, trades unions and trades 
assemblies, by their representatives ; the 
Federation of Railway employees, by their 
representatives, and to the nationalists, by 
their representatives, 


A Third Party. 


The Kansas call is as follows: ‘‘ Whereas 
many efforts are being made to educate the 
people to break the chains of corporate 


monopoly enforced by 25 years of class 
legislation, and believing that a general con- 
ference should be held to arrange a union of 
all reformers who can federate upon a plat- 
form demanding relief on the issues of 
currency, land and transportation, to arrange 
a systematic plan for the education of the 
industrial classes on these reform issues, and 
to make such arrangements for the political 
conflict of 1892 as such conference may deem 
best; therefore we, as friends of such con- 
ference, hereby unite and call a general 
conference of reformers to meet at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 19, 1891, to adopt a plat- 
form and make such arrangement for the 
conflict of 1892 as the conference may deem 
fitting. Representation to be the national 
and state officers of each alliance, assembly 
and association, 10 delegates from each 
county or district organization of such 
bodies, and the editors and business man- 
agers of each reform paper belonging to the 
reform press association.” 


Not a Sectional Affair. 


The above call is signed by reformers rep- 
senting two thirds of the states of the union. 
Capt. C. S. Power, Terre Haute, Ind., has 
the details of the proposed conference in 


hand, to whom letters may be addressed as to 
particulars. Capt. Power says, in a general 
way: 

‘« This conference will undoubtedly formu- 
late a declaration and platform of principles, 
on the lines of relief demanded by the people 
and industrial organizations in clear, unmis- 
takable terms, without ‘cant’ or ‘catch 
phfases’ on the living issues of the day — 
now demanding solution. It will also select 
a national executive committee, empowered 
to call, or join with others in calling, a 
national nominating convention in 1892, adopt 
a party name, and with the help of the people 
put the new party candidates who will repre- 
sent them, into Congress and the White 
House in 1892. With this end in view, we 
invite the national, state, district, local 
officers and delegates from all industrial or- 
ganizations demanding reforms, that will 
free the people from ‘ class rule’ and oppres- 
sion, to meet with us for mutual counsel 
together in this national union conference, 
and take counsel of each other for the com- 
mon good. Come from the North, East, 
West and South; let us ‘ bury sectionalism’ 
and inaugurate the work that will unite our 
people in name and fact. 

‘This conference, as the calls imply, must 
be a People’s National conference, free from 
the rule or control of any one of the several 
industrial organizations or their leaders, who 
will not meet and agree to co-operate together 
in a new National Union party for the best 
interests of the industrial forces, on the 
farms, in the workshops and mercantile pur- 
suits in towns and cities. In view of the 
condition of the agricultural and other classes 
of labor, patent to all men not afflicted with 
selfish partisan blindness, it behooves all 
lovers of home and liberty to come together, 
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take counsel of each other and lay the foun- 
dations fora ‘new political home’ outside 
of the corrupt democratic and republican 
parties — neither of whom will redress the 
just grievances of the people We do not 
believe that the national or state officers of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor, 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit association, Feder- 
ation of Labor, or any other organization, 
has the right to bind the private judgment of 
members in regard to their political action, 
or has any right to prevent local assemblies 
of any organization from taking such action 
as they cheose to exercise in the selection of 
delegates to this conference, and we invite 
and desire the presence of delegates from 
local organizations throughout the union. 
We are for harmony and union ona platform 
that will express the views of the largest 
number in the various industrial and reform 
organizations. To this end itis not intended 
fora Knights of Labor meeting, a trades 
union gathering, or a Farmers’ Alliance con- 
vention only, but a representative meeting of 
all, for the best interests of all the people.” 


Morgan Making a Good Fight at Chicago. 


Prof. D De Leon says that the nomination 
of a full socialist municipal ticket at Chicago 
has broken the slates of the politicians. He 


adds: ‘‘ While the campaign is for municipal 
offices only. and while it would have other- 
wise had none but a municipal character, the 
appearance of the socialist ticket in the field, 
especially headed by Thomas J. Morgan, 
takes it from a local and raises it to a nation- 
al plane. Morgan is a machinist, proud of 
the class to which he belongs, and a man of 
no ordinary abilities. Through his efforts 
and those of the members of the section the 
issues are all national, the agitation is na- 
tional, the arguments are of national char- 
acter, and the fight is carried on on national 
lines. The capitalists’ attempts to mislead 
the people seem tolose ground. On the other 
hand, the justice of the socialist position is 
gaining recognition. Many a one, not a 
workingman, is admitting that the socialist 
platform is the only sensible one in the field. 
Furthermore, the Nationalist club of this city 
has come out flat-footed for Morgan, it has 
indorsed the socialist platform and pledged 
in its support. The nationalists here have 
not yet ripened into the position of those in 
New York, nor can they be said to be doing 
quite the work of their brave brethren in 
Cleveland. Yet they do a work that is very 
valuable. Besides their not stultifying them- 
selves by becoming appendages to the old 
and corrupt republican or democratic parties, 
and their recognition of the necessity of an 
independent party, their agitation is quite 
effective as a means of disarming opposition. 
They have access to spots, men and women 
and societies which the socialists cannot 
reach, and there they sow a seed that never 
could otherwise have been sowed. 


Cincinnati Nationalists Force the Issue. 


The movement of the citizens’ league of 
Columbus, O., which the nationalists of that 
city are doing their best to sustain, has cul- 


minated in a bill in the Senate, giving to 
Columbus what is called the ‘: federal plan 
of government.” A despatch from Columbus, 
dated March 26, says: The present office 
holders and their friends sought to defeat it. 
Enough members were pledged to its sup- 
port to pass it. The adversaries of the bill 
were able, on Tuesday, to induce enough 
members to absent themselves so that there 
would be no quorum. Yesterday afternoon 
the same tactics were tried, but on motion 
the lieutenant governor issued warrants to 
the sergeant-at-arms to arrest the senators and 
bring them in. Later a vote was taken, The 


bill was defeated, but was afterward recon- 
sidered, and the action authorizing the arrest 
rescinded before any arrest had been made. 


The Third Party in Mississippi. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is already laying its 
plans to capture the state at the next fall 
election, and if they succeed it means the 
election of two Alliance United States Sena- 
tors. The Legislature meets only once in 
four years, and under the new constitution 
the successors to both the present incumbents 
will be chosen by the Legislature elected this 
fall. 


Nationalists Have the Larger Field. 


New Bedford Journal: Whether Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s conception is to prove real or vision- 
ary will depend a good deal upon the man- 
agement of the new party. There is an 
undoubted field for a solidly constructed and 
ably managed third party. And the nation- 
alists are likely to appeal to a much larger 
class of people than either the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance or the prohibitionists. 


Rhode Island Again. 


“About two weeks ago,” says the Work- 
men’s Advocate, ‘‘the nationalists of Rhode 
Island met in convention, nominated a ticket 
for the spring election, and adopted, word 
for word, the platform of the socialist Labor 
party. Inacongratulatory letter addressed 
to them, and editorially in The New Nation, 
Edward Bellamy declares that this platform 
is admirable in the clearness with which it 
shows the necessity of carrying into busi- 
ness the democratic idea which we have 
established in politics. Last week the na- 
tionalists and socialists of Cleveland, to- 
gether with representative labor men, held 
also a convention, nominated a ticket, and 
adopted the platform of the Rhode Island 
nationalists.” 


A Municipal Ticket in Cleveland. 


A large labor and nationalist convention 
was held in Cleveland last week. The in- 
formal ballot showed the varieus sections to 
be divided as follows: citizens’ 73, national- 
ists 70, independent 57, people’s 54, socialists 
38. The ticket nominated is as follows: 

Mayor, Henry Welf, —jeweler. 

City treasurer, T. G. Hopp, — cigar maker. 

Police court clerk, — William Whitworth, 
— cabinet maker. 


This Looks Like a Third Party. 


The Industrial Alliance has organized 
branches in Chicopee, Springfield. Holyoke, 
Somerville, Chelsea, Fall River, Worcester, 
Hanover, Lowell, Lawrence, Cambridge, 
Lynn and Waltham. The original intention 
of the Alliance was to refrain from indepen- 
dent political action, but the people are 
becoming so thoroughly disgusted with the 
subserviency of our legislators to corpora- 
tion influence, to the exclusion of the rights 
of the workers, that it is deemed wise to 
change the programme and have the machin- 
ery ready for a third party at the next state 
election. 


A Boston Meeting. 


A largely attended meeting in Ward 10 of 
Boston was held on the 26th, under the aus- 
pices of the Industrial Alliance. Harry Lloyd 


and C. S. Griffin both advocated a revolt from 
the republican and democratic parties, and 
the establishment of a third party. 


Not Afraid to Discuss the Question. 


Haverhill Bulletin: While the nationalists 
are declaring that it would be for the im- 
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mense advantage of the world at large if 
municipalities and nations should own their 
gas, water and other supplies, rather than 
allow them to be run by private corporations, 
their opponents declare that the usurpation 
by the government of telegraph, telephone 
and railroad companies would bring about a 
condition of affairs directly detrimental to 
our democratic form of government, since 
the patronage of the party in power would 
be so great that it would be impossible to 
even displace it, while the rank and file of 
heelers, boodlers and the ilk which now 
disgrace our political system would grow so 
largely as easily to place the destiny of the 
nation at the mercy of some unscrupulous 
demagogue. Both parties argue their re- 
spective views strongly and well, and the 
controversy is doing one good thing at least, 
if nothing more comes of it; and that is, that 
the public at large is beginning to be inter- 
ested in the lot and condition of the laboring 
man or woman, the producers of the wealth 
which serves to so greatly enrich the few, 
and provides necessities only for the many. 


A FOREIGN ROAD ENTERS THE FIELD. 
When the New York Central began its war 
upon the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 


road, Chauncey M. Depew complained bitterly 
about an alliance between that road and for- 
eign roads in Canada. Since then the Cen- 
tral has captured the Ogdensburg road, and a 
despatch from New York says: The Canadian 
Pacific is now a full-fledged trunk line out of 
New York. Van Horn, Chauncey M. Depew 
and H. Walter Webb completed the deal to- 
day by which the New York Central lets the 
Canadian Pacific bring its freight and passen- 
ger trains in over the West Shore and the 
Central, with as good facilities as the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road gets. The 
Canadian Pacific will come down from Brock- 
ville over the new bridge which is to be built 
at that peint, by way of the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg to Utica. 

The Canadian Pacific now enters many of 
the great commercial cities of the United 
States. By a traffic agreement with the Bos- 
ton & Maine, and with practically a voice in 
the management of that road, it gets an en- 
trance into Boston and a strong hold on all 
New England. The Wabash lets it into 
Chicago, and by means of the ‘‘ Soo” and the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic it taps Duluth, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, while arrangements 
with other roads let it into Sioux City to a 
connection with the transcontinental roads. 


THE POTTER’ S FIELD AND MONEY. 
The coroner, upon the disinterment of the 
body of the Astor house suicide in the Pot- 


ter’s field at New York, found that the burial 
ground was overflowed by the East river, and 
that the coffin was filled with mud. Is it to 
be wondered at, that the socialists of the 
metropolis have become agitated over this 
incident in the day’s news? Even a Chris- 
tian people, it seems, caunot bury the stranger 
decently without money. 


ANOTHER PAPER FAVORS IT. 


Newport (R. I.) News: The New Nation, 
Edward Bellamy’s paper, and organ of the 
nationalists, wants $700,000 of direct tax 
money coming to Massachusetts to be ex- 
pended on industrial training schools estab- 
lished in connection with the public-school 
system. It is doubtfulif any of the states 
could make better use of the money which the 
general government is to pay over to them 
than to so apply it. Money has been appro- 
priated for the advancement of almost every 
business in the country except the mechanic 
arts; and why not now give the mechanics 
and working-people a chance? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STRIKES. 


The Situation at Lynn Surveyed by an Expert. 


The strike of the morocco makers in Lynn 
has attracted attention all over this country 
on several accounts, not the least of these 
being the determined attitude of the strikers. 
It is not often that a large body of men 


cling to such a fight for so long a time, 
unless they have a deep consciousu.ss that 
their demands are just and their cause right. 
I have paid a good deal of attention to the 
causes giving rise to this strike, and, without 
entering into the respective merits of the 
claims of the contestants, I should like to 
call your attention to one phase of the diffi- 
culty, and to draw a conclusion therefrom. 


Morocco-making, like most other arts, is a 
process requiring several distinct operations, 
and a man has not heretofore been consid- 


ered a mcrocco maker unless he has known 
how to perform all of these various opera- 
tions. It takes an ordinary person about 
three years to accomplish this, and it is quite 
natural that a proficient workman should be 
able to command good wages. The Lynn 
manufacturers, ever with an ‘‘eye to busi- 
ness,” have seen that herein lies one place 
where they can reduce the cost of their prod- 
uct. They hired new men or boys to enter 
their factories to learn a certain part of the 
trade of morocco-making. They taught a 
young man one branch of the art, and only 
one; and this a bright workman can learn in 
from, say, two to five months. Such a man 
knows nothing else about morocco-making, 
but he knows and can perform this one oper- 
ation as well, if not better, than a man who 
knows the whole trade from begiuning to 
end. 

Then the manufacturers placed other young 
men in their factories to learn another one 
branch of the trade, which they proceeded to 
do in an equally short time. Of course, 
these one-operation men were not so valua- 
ble as the complete journeymen, and hence 
they received less pay: but, as there is only 
a certain amount of morocco used in a year, 
there can be only a certain number of work- 
men supported by making it, and the all- 
round morocco maker began to suffer in con- 
sequence. This is one of the bones of con- 
tention in the present strike in Lynn. 

Now, it does not require any very deep 
thinking to see clearly the nature of the 
difficulty here. These morocco makers know 


that they have learned their trade, as men 
used to do, in allits details. They can take 
a skin in the raw and turn it out morocco. 
They feel themselves superior workmen to 
the one-operation men, and they honestly 
believe that they are entitled to all their old 
work and all their old pay. 


The manufacturers, upon the other hand, 
see that, so long as they must employ skilled 
labor, they must pay for it; and, to do away 


with the necessity of the paying, they do 
away with the necessity of the skilled labor. 
They divide the operations up amongst a 
number of men who each know only one 
operation. The tablesare soon turned; from 


-being at the mercy of his workmen, the 


manufacturer soon rises and places his work- 
men at his mercy. In accomplishing this, the 
manufacturer does simply what every other 
manufacturer, for the past 50 years, has been 
trying to do, — divides labor; what the whole 
civilized world is to-day trying to do,— 
decreases the cost of production. And the 
process is a logical outgrowth of the law 
of supply and demand under a competitive 


regime. 


morocco maker recently, he said: ‘‘ The pro- 
tective tariff is for the benefit of the work- 


man, and I think he should receive those 
benefits. The price of morocco makes it 
perfectly easy for these manufacturers to 
pay us what we ask. Our claims are just.” 
I said: ‘‘My friend, I want to tell you a 
story. A man committed an act which 
caused him some pricks of conscience. He 
went to his lawyér and asked whether he 
could be arrested for it. The lawyer said 
‘No.’ The next day the man was arrested; 
and he sent a note like this to the lawyer: 
‘J thought you said I could not be arrested 
for this act.’ The lawyer sent back a note. 
saying, ‘ The fact is, you cannot be arrested.’ 
The man replied, ‘ The factis, lam arrested!” 
My friend made his own interpretation in 
silence. 


The question is, who is right in this 
Lynn strike? Judging merely from the 
single phase of it mentioned above, we are 


forced to see that both the strikers and man- 
ufacturers are right. Under a competitive 
business system, the inevitable tendency is 
to cut down wages, to lower production 
expense; and manufacturers must be in 
accord with the law of supply and de- 
mand. The laborer, on the other hand, 
with a stomach crying for food, must get it; 
he must be in accord with the law of nature. 
Nationalists know, of course, that the com- 
petitive system is wrong, foundationally 
wrong. Under a co-operative system. under 
a nationalistic regime, such astrike could 
not occur. Under the new order of things, 
a man who is learning has as much right to 
a living as the man who has already learned 
his trade; and there canbe no strife between 
journeyman and apprentice. Under the new 
order, workman is manufacturer and manu- 
facturer is workman; and there can be no 
fight between a man and himself. It seems 
to me that there might be a good prospect of 
making the Lynn morocco: makers nation- 
alists, — ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 
Oris K. Stuart. 
LYNN, March 14, 1891. 


POVERTY IN RAILROADED KANSAS. 


When it was decided to send a committee 
from Wallace county to Kansas City in search 
of aid for the starving farmers, a mass meet- 


ing was called to raise money to defray ex- 
penses of the delegates. Twenty dollars was 
needed, but that sum could not be secured 
out of the 200 men in the gathering. One of 
the committee took his horse to Spartan 
Springs and mortgaged it for thesum. The 
2,400 people of Wallace county are hovering 
about fires made of cow chips, and their daily 
fare is not enough to suffice a child for one 
meal. 


NATIONALISM WOULD STOP SUCH GAM- 
BLING. 

A Chicago despatch foreshadows a specu- 

lators’ ‘‘corner” on May wheat. It is a 

well-known fact that St. Louis, Northwest 


and heavy local speculators have a shortage 
which probably aggregates 30.000,000 to 40,- 
060,000 bushels. If the clique holds one 
half of this, and succeeds in working the 
price up to $1.25, its profit will be over 
$5,000,000. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


Bradstreet reports 200 business failures in 
the United States Jast week, against 189 the 
same week last year. The total Jan. 1 to date 


In talking over this matter with a bright! is 3,332, against 3,356 last year. 


BROTHER ABBOTT PROPOSES. 


Christian Union: We would have the 
United States government determine what 
it would cost to duplicate the present tele- 
graph system of the United States, offer that 
sum to the Western Union telegraph com- 
pany, and, if it were refused, proceed at once 
to cover the country with a telegraph system, 
connecting it with all the post-offices. 


STATE LODGING-HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 


An act was passed three years ago by the 
New York Legislature, permitting the com- 
missioners of charities and correction to 


establish lodging-houses in New York, in 
which destitute persons could find shelter 
and food; and now an amendment making it 
mandatory has been introduced, and is being 
vigorously advocated by a committee repre- 
senting various charitable organizations. The 
New York Tribune favors it. The Wayfarers’ 
lodge in Boston is quoted as an example of 
whatcan be doneinthis line. The records of 
Wayfarers’ lodge. from May 1 to December 
31, 1890, show that it gave refuge to 16,331 
lodgers. and supplied 38,145 meuals, at a total 
cost, including salaries, of $7,259. 


PUBLIC CONTROL MUST COME. 


The fight of the capitalists for electric 
plants can be well watched by every patriotic 
citizen. The present plan is to kill off poor 


Westinghouse first. The stock of his com- 
pany on the market amounts to $23,000,000. 
Of the electric-lighting stations of the coun- 
try 666 are Thomson-Houston. Of its auxil- 
jiary companies the Brush has 199 plants, the 
Wayne 144, the Van Depoele 31, Schuyler 
49, and the Excelsior 45. The Westinghouse 
system has 323 and the Edison 203. Of elec- 
tric railways the Thomson-Houston system 
has 103, the Edison 83, Van Depoele8. There 
are four storage-battery roads. There is but 
one way to stop this gambling in stocks and 
at the same time to secure good service and 
that is by the assumption of this service, by 
the public. 


CLEARLY DEFINED IDEAS. 


Jackson (Mich.) Patriot: The nationalists 
have clearly defined ideas of government. 
Seeing the inevitable evolutionary tendencies 
of the age toward association and combina- 
tion in all business enterprises, as illustrated 
in the huge trusts and syndicates of the pres- 
ent, they believe in the wisdom of forming, 
eventually, one grand industrial association 
for the benefit of the whole people. Hence 
they advocate the gradual assumption by the 
municipal, state and national governments 
of all public duties now performed by private 
corporations. They demand that the load of 
oppression by monopolies shall be lifted from 
the shoulders of American citizens... . 
Fairness requires that the public shall be ad- 
vised correctly as to all social movements in 
progress. It is quite remarkable that Mr. 
Bellamy’s novel should have created a de- 
finite line of thought and literature in so 
short a time. 


WAITING FOR NATIONALISM. 


New York Sun: Trusts have only just begun 
to be born. Running an entire department 
of production or manufacture upon the plan 
of harmonious co-operation governing a trust, 
leads to a degree of economy hardly ever 
hoped for in old-fashioned business; and so 
far as experience shows, in the long run the 
consumer gets his share of advantage. The 
world of combination is still in a state of 
mere chaos. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The nine-hour day for the Boston pavers 
went into effect on the Ist of April. Here- 
after 54 hours will constitute a week’s work, 
and the wages are to remain the same as has 
been paid for a work day of 10 hours. 


Goy. Russell has selected nine 


students 


from the agricultural college at Amherst to 


go to Medford and tackle the gypsy moth. 


The committee on cities has reported leave 
to withdraw on the petivion of the National- 
ist league of Massachusetts for authority to 
cities to erect dwellings and to let them ata 
rental. 


The legislative committee on education has 
reported a resolve providing for the appoint 
ment of a commission of three persons to 
investigate the subject of manual training 
and industrial education, and report to the 
next Legislature. 


The House has referred to the next Legis- 
iature the bill to forbid entertainment of 
‘members by parties interested in any matter 
before them. It also refused to make elec- 
tion day a general holiday. 


The resolve providing for an amendment 
to the constitution, abolishing the property 
qualification for the office of governor, was 
adopted in the House by a vote of 172 to 4 
A resolve was also reported urging Congress 
to take speedy action to remedy the dangers 
now resulting from the use of couplers and 
brakes on freight cars, and that a committee 
present the resolution to Congress. 


S. Premor, of Philadelphia, in a recent 
address in Boston, before the Jewish Work- 
ingmen’s Educational society, on the lack of 
harmony between the wealthy and the toiling 
classes, advocated the formation of an inde- 
pendent political party, claiming that the 
ballot-box is the only place where the work- 
ingmen can obtain redress. 


Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Middleboro, in a 
recent sermon on nationalism said: The evils 
arising out of the individualistic system are 
very apparent. It is a system of war be- 
tween man and man. It means that the 
strongest shall succeed, and the weak go to 
the wall and perish. Individualism, or so- 
called freedom of contract, has resulted in the 
division of the people into classes. On the 
one hand, you have the few millionaires gob- 
bling up all the results of invention, manipu- 
lating markets, and fleecing the people; on 
the other hand, you have increasing multi- 
tudes of almost helplessly poor. A million- 
aire recently said that ‘‘this is a good world, 
and is exactly as God Almighty mvant it to 
be.” Now it may be that the present 
condition of the world may have been 
contemplated as a stage in the progress to 
something higher. But if the world, in its 
present condition, is to be regarded as per- 
fect, or the best that an all-wise and omnipo- 
tent God could produce, then we might 
safely join with Alfonso of Castile in saying 
that he could have given the Almighty some 
points as to how to make a very much better 
world than this. 


California, 


A bill before the Legislature, just ad- 
journed, provided for the pensioning of 
school teachers. It established a board which 
was to have power to pension eyery teacher 


after 25 years’ service, at one half the annual 
salary paid the teacher during the preceding 
five years, but that no female under 50 years 
of age shall receive a pension, and no male 
under 60; and it also provided that in no 
case should a pension be paid when such 
incapacity was brought about by intemper- 
ance or vicious habits. 


Rev. R. W. Alger has been speaking in 
San Francisco and Oakland, and he makes 
social and industrial questions very promi- 
nent. He advocates proportional representa- 
tion and woman suffrage. He holds that 
were society organized in a rational and 
scientific manner, with reference fundament- 
ally to the interest of producers, no crime, 
no poverty, or other form of suffering, could 
long exist; but that, by our present, political 
system, those conversant with such subjects 
are excluded from public life. 


Maine, 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
passed a bill which provides for a $500 fine, 
or two years’ imprisonment, for preventing 
by force or intimidation any person from 
entering or remaining in any one’s employ. 


Missouri, 


The Legislature recently adjourned was 
notoriously controlled by a powerful lobby 
in the interest of the private corporations. 
The bills for reducing both passenger and 
freight rates on railroads were killed by 
them, and out of 723 bills introduced in the 
House, only 60 passed. Railroad stocks were 
firmer in the market after the adjournment. 


Montana, 


All the mines of the Anaconda Copper 
company have shut down, on account of a 
proposed increase in the freight rates by the 
Montana railroad. The smelters will follow 
the example of the miners as soon as all the 
ore on hand is exhausted, and altogether 300 
men will be thrown out of employment. 


Minnesota, 


A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature prohibiting railroad commissions from 
ordering rates lower than sufficient to pay 
expenses of the railroads, and keep up 
repairs; also a bill making six per cent the 
legal rate of interest, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by written contract. 


Goy. Merriam has vetoed the bill provid- 
ing that trust companies should come under 
the provisions of the state banking laws. 


Delaware, 


A bill has passed both branches of the 
Legislature, providing that all vagrants and 
vagabonds may be arrested and’ set to work 
for 60 days, breaking stone. 


Michigan. 


A bill is before the Legislature which re- 
duces rates on telegraph messages to 20 cents 
on the first 10 words, and one cent on each 
word in excess, to all points in the state. 


The Legislature has passed a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of free employ- 
ment agencies at Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Saginaw, Manistee, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Ironwood. They are to be under 
control of the state labor commissioner, 


Arizona, 


The Legislature, just adjourned, passed 
bills exempting from taxation for 20 years 
all railroads built inthe next three years, ex- 
empting from taxation all sugar-beet facto- 
ries built within one year, reorganizing the 


territorial militia, establishing kindergarten. 


schools, establishing a school for the deaf, 


dumb and blind, and reducing maximum rail- 
road fares from 10 cents to six cents per 
mile. 

Arkansas, 


The lower branch of the Legislature has 
passed a concurrent resolution favoring the 
election of president, vice-president and 
United States senators by the people. 


The bill creating a railroad commission was 
defeated by the negro vote. 


Texas, 


The largest soap manufacturing company 
in the world has been organized at Houston. 
The capital is to be $15,000,000, and it is 
proposed to establish plants in many of the 
larger southern cities. 


The Legislature has passed a bill to estab- 
lish a railroad commission. It can hardly be 
more damaging to the railroads than the 
Legislature has been, observes the Boston 
Herald. How about the people of Texas? 
Are they to have no hearing? 


Kansas. 


The demand of the reform elements of the 
state, that the railway commissioners be 
elected by popular vote, was ignored by the 
late Legislature, but the feeling in favor of 
such a law has been greatly intensified by the 
action of one of the commissioners in char- 
acterizing the effort to secure this law as 
‘ Alliance insanity.” There will be more of 
that insanity before there is less, if the 
weather signs are not misleading. 


Ohio, 


The workingmen and salesmen of Cincin- 
nati have made an arrangement with the mer- 
chants of the city for early closing. 


Under an act of last July free employment 
bureaus were established at Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus, and during the first 
six months 14,529 men and 5,607 women ap- 
plied for work, and the inquiries from em- 
ployers were 11,453 for men and 6,701 for 
women. Work was secured for 5,575 men 
and 8,407 women. 


The Standard and the Manhattan oil com- 
panies are at war over shipping fuel oil to 
manufacturers, and the Standard, in order to 
crush the Manhattan, has cut the price to 20 
cents a barrel, delivered anywhere. 


New York, 


The New York city retail stove dealers, 
roofers and hardware and house furnishers 
are forming a combination against the whole- 
sale dealers in these goods, so as to compel 
them to stop the practice of selling goods to 
private consumers at the same rates at which 
the retailers pay, thereby taking away the 
profits of the middlemen. Nearly 1,000 of 
the retailers of New York and Brooklyn are 
in the combination. 


The New York tailors are trying to make 
the debtor class ridiculous by putting up over- 
due bills at auction. 


The state board of arbitration, in its report 
on the clothing cutters’ lock-out at Rochester, 
denounces boycotts and favors laws more fully 
protecting both employers and employees. 


The plan to unite New York, Brooklyn and 
a territory contiguous, thickly populated, is 
making progress. Itis remarkable how pub- 
lic sentiment upon this subject has changed 
within a twelvemonth. So conservative a 
paper as the New York Times says: The con- 
solidation of the metropolis may come soon 
or it may be delayed, according to the readi- 
ness of the people of its various parts to 
enter into a ‘‘more perfect union,” but it is 
destined to come as the sheer result of growth 
and irresistible coalescence. The people of 
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New York appear to be ready for it now, and 
such reluctance as is apparent is shown by 
the lesser parts of the great aggegation, and 
yet there is no doubt that the greatest benefit 
would come to them ‘They lag in matters of 
public improvement, and complain of the bur- 
den of public expense. With a common tax 
rate and common expenditures for the whole 
area which it is proposed to unite, New York 
would draw nothing from the resources of 
Brooklyn or Staten Island, but it would con- 
tribute much to build up and advance their 
local advantages. Exnenses and _ benefits 
would be equalized, but the immediate drain 
would come upon Manhattan Island and the 
immediate gain would be distributed else- 
where. But in the long run the process 
would result in a general advantage, and 
promote the development of a homogeneous 
minicipality. 


New Hampshire, 


At a recent meeting of the Agricultural 
Improvement and Town Improvement so- 
ciety of Exeter, the question of the town’s 
owning the plant of the water-works and also 
of the gas company was considered. The 
opinion was unanimous that the best inter- 
ests of the town demanded this step. This 
is pretty good for conservative New Mamp- 
shire. The bill placing all the ponds of the 
southern part of the state in the hands of 
speculators seems to have opened the eyes 
of the people. 

Illinois. 


A strong effort is being made to secure 
legislation that will regulate stock-yard 
charges, with which so mach fault has been 
found by raisers of stock. Three bills are 
now before a Senate committee, and it is 
clearly evident a bill will be reported desig- 
nating the sum to charge for each class of 
stock, and providing suitable penalties for 
violations. 

Indiana, 


The bankers of the state are forming an 
association, the object: being the advance- 
ment of the banking interests. At a recent 
meeting 54 banks were represented. There 
are over 300 in the state, and nearly all will 
join the association. It certainly seems as 
though it is time for the poor bankers to 
combine against a grasping and money-bor- 
rowing public. 


The grand jury at Indianapolis has indicted 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis road for rate cutting. The railroads 
are denouncing new laws passed to force 
rates downward, and yet they are breaking 
the laws by cutting rates. 


Iowa, 


The Farmers’ Alliance has completed a 
state organization, and adopted a constitu- 
tion similar to that of the-Kansas Alliance. 


South Dakota. 


The law in this state compelling commer- 
cial agencies to deposit $50,000 with the 
state treasurer as a guarantee fund for any 
judgment obtained for misrepresentation as 
to a firm’s credit, has been declared constitu- 
tional by the state supreme court. Brad- 
street withdrew from the state upon the 
passage of the law, but R. G. Dunn & Co. 
has remained and fought the law, and will 
now carry it to the United States supreme 
court. 


South Carolina. 


A syndicate known as the Coosaw Mining 
company have @# perpetual grant from the 
Legislature of 1876 to work the rich phos- 
phate mines of the state. Gov. Tillman sent 
a state commission into their territory re- 
cently, who issued licenses to other com- 
panies, and the syndicate immediately secured 
injunctions from the United States court 


restraining all persons from trespassing on 
their territory. The attorney-general will 
move to dissolve the injunction, and the mat- 
ter will then be carried to the supreme court. 
The general sentiment throughout the state 
is that the syndicate is a gigantic monopoly 
that should be crushed. Gov. Tillman was 
elected upon this issue, and it remains to be 
seen whether the state which owns these 
mines can’ work them for the good of the 
people, or must submit to a ring of men who 
use money in politics in order to perpetuate a 
monopoly. 


Nebraska. 


The maximum freight law passed by the 
Legislature would reduce the local rates fully 
20 per cent, and great pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the governor to induce 
him to veto the bill. A big mass meeting 
has been held at Omaha to protest against 
the bill, and resolutions were adopted assur- 
ring the governor that the signing of the bill 
meant the discharge of hundreds of railroad 
employees throughout the state. 


The Senate recommends the passage of 
the House bill, making eight hours a legal 
work day, but that it be amended to exempt 
farm hands, servants, clerks, and persons 
employed by the month. It also recom- 
mended the passage of the free text-book 
bill. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Yellow Pine Lumber association, com- 
posed of members from various southern 
states, and representing 50 saw-mills, with 
over 5,000,000 feet per day output, decided at 
a recent meeting to advance the price of 
dressed flooring $2 per thousand. If the 
forests of this country are to be cut down, 
it seems best to these money-makers that 
it be done in a way to force the public to 
pay the highest prices, 


A Sponge trust has been formed at New 
York, though there has been some opposition 
to it among the trade. 


Mrs. I. M. Bowles, in a recent lecture on 
nationalism at Providence, said that under 
nationalism no man will be able to gain 
advantage of and tyrannize over his fellow- 
men. Under monopoly the people are slaves 
to greed, lust, passion and vice to an ever- 
increasing extent. Mrs. Bowles said that 
no man or combination of men are to blame 
for existing conditions. The past was right 
for the time being. The present witnesses 
the efforts of a new system to break the one 
losing shell of the old, which will in time 
come forth full-fledged to do its sharé in the 
development of human powers. 


The movement to effect a combination of 
the leading tack companies of New England 
has reached that point that an option on the 
controlling interest of the Field factories at 
Taunton has been secured, and is under con- 
sideration. If this purchase is made, the 
combination will be solid. 


The final organization of the American 
Wringer machine company has been effected, 
with a capital of $2,500,000, and is to include 
all the wringer companies in the country. 
The general office is to be located at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


New York Investigator: Corporations have 
become so ubiquitous that, in the cities, 
people live, move, and have their being by 
sufferance of the corporate power. The citi- 
zen buys his food from one corporation, his 
water from another, his light from a third, 
his heat from a forth, goes to work on the 
road of a fifth, earns his wages at the desk 
or bench of a sixth, receives his pay in the 
bills of a seventh, has his life insured in an 
eighth, goes to the house of worship in the 
conveyance of a ninth, and at the end is 
buried in the ground of a tenth. 


About 60 members of the New England 
Tobacco Growers’ association met in the 
agricultural room at the capitol last week, 
at Hartford, Ct. The price of tobacco, as 
affected by the recent tariff act, and methods 
of co-operation in the work were discussed. 


The National Alliance, at its recent meeting 
at Omaha, Neb., has declared in favor of 
government ownership of all railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, and it invites all men, 
without regard to past party affiliations, to 
unite with them in their effort to free the 
country from the domination of corrupt par- 
ties, trusts, combines and monopolies, to es- 
tablish justice and pure government, and 
promote the general welfare. 


It is understood that a Gould syndicate 
will buy the $28,000,000 mortgage of the 
Rock Island road on the property of the Chi- 
cago, Kanshs & Nebraska road. This would 
silence a Union Pacific competitor. The 
United States circuit court has signed the 
decree of foreclosure. 


Foreign, 


The British postmaster-general has noti- 
fled the new messengers’ company, which is 
engaged in trying to provide the London pub- 
lic with a boy messenger system similar to that 
in use in the United States, that he will apply 
to the courts for an injunction restraining 
the messengers’ company from carrying let- 
ters. This isa preliminary step to a night 
and day government messenger call and tele- 
phone service which he has under considera- 
tion. Mr. Raikes is not a popular postmaster 
general, being rather dictatorial in his 
methods, but it will be found that when he 
introduces a government messenger service, 
the business community will be better served 
at lower rates than could be possible under 
any system of private competition. 


Lord Londonderry has again begun to evict 
the striking miners at Silksworth in County 
Durham. Several hundred remain to be 
evicted. The 850 police were found, in the 
late evictions, to be inadequate to the work, 
and now troops are to be sent to protect the 
evicters. 


Delegates from the seven Australian co1o- 
nies are holding a conference at Sydney for 
the purpose of preparing a general constitu- 
tion as the basis for a federation of the colo- 
nies. Many of the delegates are in favor of 
Australian independence. 


The German gavernment is waging unre- 
lenting war upon socialism, and courts are 
dealing with the utmost severity with all 
persons charged with act or utterance pro- 
hibited by anti-socialist laws. Herr Boschart, 
editor of a socialistic paper published in 
Gotha, was arrested at that place and con- 
veyed under a strong escort to Eisenbach, 
where he was arraigned before a magistrate 
and sentenced to four months in prison for 
publishing seditious articles. The head mas- 
ter of Shlagsborf college has been dismissed, 
for teaching socialism. 


A tract of land in Scotland known as Oris- 
say Park forest, covering about 96 square 
miles, was, until recently, the abode of a 
prosperous people, with numerous well-culti- 
vated farms, but they were evicted from 
their homes by the owner of the land in order 
that he might convert this entire tract into a 
deer preserve. Now these tenants, to the 
number of 100, have returned to their old 
homes where they are intrenching themselves, 
and propose to hold their position against the 
authorities. A large force of police are on 
the way to the premises with orders to drive 
the crofters out at any cost, and bloodshed is 
probable. The sympathy of the people is 
generally with the evicted tenants. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS\|the two methods is best for the people?| petition of the mayor of Salem to be per- 


AND ELECTRICITY? 


Argument of Henry R. Legate Before the 
Joint Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Manufactures. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: —It is with extreme reluctance that 
I take upon myself the task of making the 
closing argument for the petitioners in behalf 
of this bill permitting cities and towns to 
manufacture and sell gas and electricity, 
feeling, as I do, my inability to cope with the 


legal gentlemen who have appeared in re- 
monstrance, but will present some facts and 
statements that seem to me relevant to the 
subject we are considering. The thousands 
of citizens whose names are upon these peti- 
tions are a part of the constituency I repre- 
sent, and every mail brings additions to the 
number. At a former hearing Mr. Burdett 
said that petitions should have no weight, as 
people would sign anything. This large 
number of autographs of the citizens of 
Massachusetts is either a complete vindica- 
tion of us from the charge of Mr. Burdett, or 
an argument for an unprecedently large ap- 
propriation for the building of asylums and 
retreats for weak-minded and dangerous 
citizens of this commonwealth. Can every 
one indeed be induced to put their names to 
petitions? Can anybody get Ex-Gov. John 
D. Long to sign anything? Cananybody get 
Ex.-Gov. John Q. A. Brackett to sign any- 
thing? Can anybody get Ex-Congressman 
B. W. Harris, Benjamin S. Lovell, John P. 
Lovell, kev. Edward Everett Hale, Zibal Keith, 
mayor of Brockton, A. R. Wade, John J. 
Whipple and W. L. Douglas, all ex-mayors 
and prominent business men of Brockton, to 
sign anything? 

At one of the hearings I presented some 
facts in regard to the low prices for gas 
under municipal ownership in various cities 
in England and Scotland, as compared with 


the prices charged in the same places when 
supplied by private companies. The correct- 
ness of those figures has not been contra- 
dicted. Iu Glasgow the price was reduced 
from $1.14 per thousand feet to 66 cents, in 
Dundee from $1.16 to 84 cents, in Notting- 
ham from 834 cents-to 54 cents per thousand. 
I claim that the passage of the law enabling 
municipalities to purchase  gas-works 
brought about a reduction in price that pri- 
vate companies would not have voluntarily 
granted; but when it was shown, through 
municipal ownership in these places, that the 
former prices were exorbitant, there was no 
choice left the private companies, — they must 
either furnish gas at the same rates the peo- 
ple of other cities were being supplied, or 
run the risk of their works passing into the 
hands of the municipality. And herein lies the 
chief benefit that would accrue to the public 
from the enactment of this law; it puts in 
their hands an efficient weapon with which 
they can protect themselves against excessive 
charges by private corporations. 

Mr. Burns contrasts the Glasgow gas- 
works under municipal ownership with 
those of Liverpool in private hands; and, as 
there is no difference in the prices charged, 
he argues that city ownership is not desir- 
able; but there is one fact that he has over- 
looked. In Glasgow the profits from the 
sale of gas go into a sinking fund to pay 
for the plant; and the city authorities esti- 
mate that by 1900 the entire debt will be 
paid, and the city will then own a piece of 
property worth millions of dollars; while in 
Liverpool the profits go into the pockets of 
the stockholders, and in 1900 that city will 
not own any part of the works. Which of 


One other misstatement has been made. In 
nearly every place in England and Scotland, 
where the works are owned by the city, the 
streets and public buildings are lighted free 
of charge; but, where the works are owned 
by a private company, the city has to pay for 
this service; and that this is no small amount 
may be seen from the fact that Boston pays 
about $200,000 annually for the lighting of 
its streets and public buildings. 


I have a letter from Edward W. Bemis, 
professor of political economy in the Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee, in which he 
writes: ‘‘I have visited seven of the nine 


cities owning their gas-works, and have 
heard from Hamilton and Bellefontaine, O. 
Success seems assured in all. Tennessee has 
passed a general law such as you want, 
giving every city and incorporated town in 
the state the right to issue bonds for the 
purpose of constructing or purchasing and 
owning their gas-works. I believe more in 
city ownership than before visiting and in- 
specting the cities, their books and gas- 
works. It is certain to my mind that the 
reports made by your committees in the past 
were biassed, unfair and misleading.” Prof. 
Bemis is also a citizen of this state, his 
home being in Springfield; he is a graduate 
of Amherst College, and is an expert upon 
these subjects. 


The towns of Attleboro, Brookline, Dan- 
vers, Peabody, Everett, Wakefield, leading, 
Hudson, Melrose, Hingham and Marblehead 
are insisting upon the enactment of this law, 


and many others are deeply interested in 
our effort to secure this privilege. Who are 
remonstrating against it? No one but those 
who represent monopolies that are benefited 
by the exercise of exclusive privileges. The 
people are tired of coming to the State 
House and begging for privileges which are 
theirs by every natural right, and of being 
challenged on every hand by corporation 
lawyers whose talents and influence are paid 
for by money wrung from the people by 
extortionate charges for the performance of 
public services which should be conducted 
for the public good. That the time is not 
far off when such an outrageous violation of 
every principle of justice and decency will 
not be tolerated, is shown by the seething 
discontent that is evident in every part of 
the country. I know this is harsh language, 
but it is justified by the facts with which we 
are confronted. Are the people divided 
upon this question? Are there thousands of 
them remonstrating against this bill, and 
have we seen chairmen of committees from 
a dozen towns and cities coming here 
to protest against it? From whom, then, 
does this opposition come? The answer is 
easy. From the Electric Lighting associa- 
tion, composed of 34 companies, the Boston 
Gas company, the Charlestown and Dor- 
chester Gas companies, the Brookline Gas 
company, the Suburban Light and Power 
company, the Worcester Gas company, and, 
last but by no means least, the telephone and 
street railroad companies of Boston. Mr. 
Chairman, you may wonder why I include 
the last two, and I will tell you. 


Mr. Burdett, in his report as legislative 
counsel to the association in Providence, R.- 
I., made this statement: ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, the Electric Light association, which I 


have had the honor to represent, have been 
fighting for their lives, and not fighting for 
the other fellows; and that has to go on 
until we have strangled this insane agitation, 
and then we can turn upon them with some- 
thing in the nature of an aggressive warfare. 
The proposition before the committee to- 
morrow is to take away the rights which, I 
say, now exist. It has arisen out of the 


mitted to have all boards of aldermen and 
selectmen given authority to revoke abso- 
lutely every pole location in a city or town, 
without any reference to prior grants which 
have been acquired. There is only one way 
of fighting it, and that is for all the com- 
panies to come together. The telephone 
companies and the street railways companies 
have joined us and have all combined, and 
we propose to sit upon the rights which we 
now have.” 


These powerful corporations have com- 
bined to ‘‘sit upon these rights,” as Mr. 
Burdett puts it, and they have sat upon 
them till they have hatched out a revolt 
among the people that will end only with the 


overthrow of the monopoly that assumes to 
dictate to the public as to what business 
they may or may not engage in. Mr. Bur- 
dett said this fight must ‘‘go on until we 
have strangled this insane agitation, and 
then we will turn upon them with something 
in the nature of an aggressive warfare.” In 
the opinion of this gentleman, any move on 
the part of the general public to protect 
themselves from the greed of monopolies is 
‘Insane agitation,” and as such must be 
‘‘strangled;” and. when the people are 
whipped into patient, uncomplaining submis- 
sion, what does this association then propose 
to do? We are not left in doubt upon this 
point, for Mr. Burdett explicitly states that 
when this is accomplished they propose ‘‘ to 
turn upon them with something in the nature 
of aggressive warfare.” The gentleman is 
evidently not satisfied with the rights they 
are now so complacently sitting upon, but 
will attempt to add thereto. 

But there is one thing these companies 
have not yet a monopoly of, and that is the 
aggressive warfare of which he speaks. 
The petitioners for this law have no desire to 
strangle agitation, nor have they any wish to 
injure any individual or corpvration, their 
sole aim being to protect themselves from 
the extortionate demands of gas and electric 
light companies. 

[To be continued.] 


GUILD OF THE CARPENTER. 


Among the Easter morning meetings in 
Boston was that of the guild of the Bro- 
therhood of the Carpenter. Rev. W. De 
P. Bliss was elected president. These Chris- 
tian socialists, who have been organized 
for about a year, with every appearance of 
favor with God and man, have formulated a 
creed, of which this is the essential part: 


1. The name of this society shall be the 
Brotherhood of the Carpenter. 


2. Its object shall be to practise and preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. This gospel we 
believe to be that relizion is a life, the life 
in common of God and man, a life of sacrifice, 
to be lived on earth now, and to be applied 
inaividually, socially, politically, industrially, 
and in every department of life. 

8. Society to-day being mainly based upon 
a false individualism, we strive, in accord- 
ance with the laws of Christ, to make it a 
brotherhood, an organism, having many 
members but one body, an ethical and dem- 
ocratic socialism. 


4. That view of the mission of the church 
that limited its work to personal character 
we believe to be a disastreaus misconception 
of the intention of Christ and the scope of 
the gospel of the kingdom as proclaimed by 
him; we therefore, in one portion of our 
work, devotedly consecrate ourselves to the 
work of the reform of the church upon those 
lines. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism. 


Intimately connected with nationalism is 
the problem of honest and efficient political 
administration. The cause, or one of the 
causes, of corruption in government is the 
little interest taken in public affairs by most 


yoters. This nationalists declare to be due 
to the fact that the ‘ndividual’s private 
interests so absorb his attention and so out- 
weigh in importauce his public interests that 
he has little time or inclination to give his 
attention to the latter. We need not go to 
national affairs for a verification of this fact. 
It is to be found in the comparative interest 
of a citizen of a town and of a city in the 
affairs of his municipality. ; 

Oliver Sumner Teall, in an article on 
‘Municipal Reform,” in the Cosmopolitan, 
imagines New York City to be a small village, 
the Astor house the village tavern, and finds 


its affairs conducted with the most rigid 
honesty, and asks, ‘‘ Why is it that what is 
true of a country town is not true of a large 
city? The self-interest of individuals is the 
one and only reason... .In the country 
men have plenty of time for public affairs, 
plenty of time to choose good officers and to 
see that they do their duty, plenty of time 
for good government, — for good government 
is of the people. But in the city, who has 
time for politics save the politicians? Who 
ever stops to think of what is good for the 
city, when it seems so essential that he 
should think of what is good for himself? 
In the great strife for money all else is for- 
gotten, and the cry is, ‘ The devil take the 
hindmost,’ and the city and the city’s goy- 
ernment is always the hindmost of all.” 


It seems strange that any writer who can 
so well state the root of the evil still looks 
tothe old remedies, urging ‘‘ devotion of 


the citizens,” ‘‘ committee of one hun- 
dred,” etc. The factis, simple, permanent 
municipal reform will come only with the 
relative increase of municipal life. 


Not only do the people act too little together, 
but it may well be queried whether our 
method of trusting all matters of legislation 


to the decision of representatives hasn’t the 
same evil effect. This is the conviction of 
those who have studied the working of pure 
democratic principles in ancient states, the 
New England town-meeting, and the modern 
application of the principle to the govern- 
ment of a state in the case of Switzerland. 


Those who. are interested in this subject 
should read the article by W. D. McCrackan 
on ‘‘ The Swiss Referendum,” in the Arena. 
Speaking of our political condition, he says: 


‘We are suffering not only from deep-seated 
economic and social diseases, of which per- 
haps the most alarming symptom is the con- 
centration of wealth into the hands of a few, 
but also from the rule of the boss, and from 
the lamentable fact that the people at large are 
divorced from legislation.” What is the 
effect of the referendum and initiative upon 
their political life? ‘There the people man- 
age their own affairs collectively to a degree 
unknown in other countries, keeping their 
representatives wonderfully in hand, so that 
no echoes of strife reach the outside world, 
no wars of rival factions, or contests of 
great popular favorites; for the whole con- 
duct of government is marked by the utmost 
moderation and sobriety.” 


In the smaller Swiss cantons they have 


apparently a system similar to the New Eng- 
land town-meeting. In 1888 and 1889 the 
author ‘saw the rude peasants legislate 


upon bills presented to them by the cantonal 
council mueh in the same way, some one 
has suggested, as the Pro-Boulentic council 
at Athens inits day. This and the election 
of magistrates were determined in the most 
primitive fashion by a show of hands.” 


Some oppose the nationalist movement 
from an honest conviction that to enlarge 
the sphere of public administration is to 


increase political corruption. To such we 
commend the following statements of the 
results of this system. <‘‘ It has proved con- 
servative instead of revolutionary. It is, 
above all things, fatal to anything like ex- 
travagance in the management of public 
funds; it discerns instantly and kills re- 
morselessly all manner of jobs, and forbids 
favors lavished upon one district at the 
expense of therest. . . . Politics cease to be 
a trade; for the power of the politicians is 
curtailed, and there is no money in the busi- 
ness, no chance to devise deals and little 
give-and-take schemes, when everything has 
to pass before the scrutinizing gaze of the 
tax payers... . The referendum strikes a- 
blow at party government in the narrow 
sense, in the sense in which offices are dis- 
tributed only to party workers, irrespective 
of capacity for peculiar duties, — party gov- 
ernment which produces an opposition whose 
business it is to oppose, never to co-operate.” 


Strong arguments in favor of this institu- 
tion are its educational effect, the new dig- 
nity with which it invests the individual 


voter, and the greater likelihood that legisla- 
tive questions will be decided on their merits. 


Two years ago nationalists were stigma- 
tized as alarmists. They are, it was said, 
well-meaning people, but they have magnified 
the evils of our industrial system out of all 


proportion to their real gravity. And in the 
remedy they propose they show that they are 
visionaries, and have still to learn the first 
principles of political economy. To-day they 
can sit and listen; the alarmis being sounded 
on every side by others, and to-morrow the 
demand for the remedy will be equally uni- 
versal. What nationalist has described the 
evil more powerfully than a writer on con- 
temporary literature in the Church Review? 
A conservative organ, surely. ‘‘We are 
daily growing to be a nation, not of free 
people for the people, but of hired people 
for the rich. The colossal fortunes accumu- 
lated so easily, owing to the development of 
new territory, are rapidly growing to be a 
menace to the well-being of the nation at 
large. The creation of trusts, combinations 
and monopolies, together with the substitu- 
tion of the irresponsible and soulless ‘ com- 
pany’ for the individual master, are fast 
bringing about a condition of affairs which 
can only be endured in the hope that the evil 
is only allowed to grow to a head that it may 
compel a righteous revolt, ending in a com- 
plete overthrow. All this the most super- 
ficial thinker upon, the economic questions 
which are pressing so hard upon the men of 
this generation must readily admit.” Alive 
to the evil he is still blind to the remedy, and 
asks for something practical. ‘‘ What strikes 
us as the first desideratum, and as a really 
practical end, is this, —to obtain for every 
human being an honest wage for an honest 
day’s labor.” 

The unwillingness or inability of so many 
to look below the surface is what makes it 
so difficult to accomplish any radical reform. 


The patient with blotches on his skin will 
not get well very quickly who demands that 
they be removed first. That, he thinks, is 
practical; this attempting to purify the blood 
in his system.is too theoretical. 

An English writer, the tone of whose arti- 


cle is very conservative, is, however, con- 


vinced that ‘‘ The Revolt of Labor” is not a 
temporary movement, because it continues 
with unabated vigor through what he char- 
acterizes as a period of industrial prosperity. 


“If these were bad times... we might 
then say that with the return of good times 
the social disintegrator would find his work- 
ingmen friends too busy to attend to him. 
But as it is, exceptional poverty gives no 
ground for thinking that the present agita- 
tion is like others that have come and gone 
with periods of commercial distress. There- 
fore it may be more persistent and more 
lasting, and if what I am about to suggest 
be true, it is impossible to conceive a stronger 
reason for concluding that the ‘revolt of 


‘labor’ will continue and increase.” 


The causes for this attitude of the wage- 
earning class are deep rooted. Their roots 
have been nourished by all that has made for 


progress during this century. ‘‘The change 
that has been made within the last two gen- 
erations in every field of human aptitude and 
endeavor is prodigious; and now we are 
presented with the question whether not one 
but all these changes—such as increased 
facility of communication, the cheapening of 
commodities, the diffusion of political power, 
the diminution of popular ignorance, the 
discoveries and the gifts of science, the pur- 
gation, limitation or destruction of religious 
belief — have not been conspiring to produce a 
common result which few of them were sup- 
posed to tend to. For my part, it seems to 
me that they have. If we looked into the 
matter we should find that discontent with 
the existing social order has either been fed, 
spread, armed or organized by some one of 
the grand improvements and great reforms 
which have transformed the world within 
the last 60 years.” 


He calls attention particularly to the work 
that has been done and is being done by edu- 


cation. It is opening the eyes of the poor to 
the limitations forced upon them by their 
poverty. ‘‘ When we speak of popular edu- 
cation, we speak of something that would 
lose more than half its value if it failed to 
arouse a rebellious loathing in the minds of 
the masses against the squalor in which they 
congregate. This, which is the first and 
most certain effect of popular education, is 
the one that educational reformers wish for 
most. Their hope of the results of popular 
education may be expressed in many ways, 
and it comprises many particulars; but this 
desire is always implied and never disap- 
pointed. Rebellion against abasement, emu- 
lation in the lowlier refinements of home life, 
the decencies elevated into sheer necessities 
of existence — this is the first-best good that 
can come of ‘the education of the masses,’ 
and while it is the most desirable consequence 
it is also the most certain.” 


Education, indeed, draws the curtain so 
that the masses can see the blessings which 


surround families dwelling in the shelter of 
competencies, but they cannot enter; the door 
is bolted and barred to them by their neces- 
sities.. Education and competition widen 
the gulf between what is seen to be the real 
purpose of life and the individual’s powers to 
attain it. Hence this deep-seated and grow- 
ing discontent. ‘‘It would be all very well, 
perhaps, if an awakened craving for some 
share of the refinements of life never passed 
beyond a certain limit. But that is not the 
case. It is an appetite that grows with what 
it feeds on; and we are to remember that 
poverty is brought into closer view, day by 
day, of comforts unshared and the graces 
and delights of leisure.” 


It is reported from Canada that the goy- 
ernment has declared war against the Grand 
Trunk railway because of its espousal of 
the liberal cause during the late campaign. 
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The question is no longer whether there will be a third party, 
but how big it will be. 


Well done, Maine. Second thoughts are best. Now you have 
passed the Australian ballot bill, you may expect the nationalist 
party to appear in Maine about next spring. 


Of course the street railroads oppose the bill authorizing munici- 
palities to tax them for using the streets. That could have been 
assumed beforehand. If taxes required the consent of the tax- 
payers, there would be mighty few levied. 


A New York paper sees in every workingmen’s union the ‘‘ prom- 
ise and potency of a tyraut and oppressor.” Thisis, of,course, very 
dreadful in a free country like ours; but what does the editor see 
in every business combination and trust, — the promise and potency 
of philanthropy and brotherly love? 


When the nationalists first demanded the nationalization of the 
telegraphs and railroads, they were laughed att That was two years 
ago. Now organizations of farmers and wage-earners, represent- 
ing over three anda half million of votes, are united to enforce 
these measures. It is surprising how fast ideas grow in this Ameri- 
can climate. 


We notice that Speaker Barrett in his papers is gradually drifting 
around to the nationalistic faith. He drops a fatherly word now 
and then about the gas and electric-light bill, and in general is pre- 
paring for the inevitable readjustment which politicians are begin- 
ning to see they must make in the near future. Mr. Barrett keeps 
his eyes and ears open. 


The centennial of the establishment of the patent system of the 
United States will be celebrated next Friday. A celebration of 
some sort is proposed. It would be a good occasion to consider 
the wisdom of a radical change in our patent laws. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the inventor does not receive, as a rule, the fruits of 


his genius. Why should not the government buy out the inventor, 
and dedicate his rights to the public? 


The communication from Lynn, in another column in this issue, 
dealing with the merits of the morocco strike, will be read with no 
little interest by those who are following the course of the labor 
troubles of this country with patriotic solicitude. It is very evident 
that the manufacturers have divided up the departments for the 
express purpose of lowering the grade of mentality in the workmen 
in order to bring about a reduction in wages. The skilled work- 
men in the morocco trade of Lynn naturally make their protest in 
the shape of a well-sustained and heroic strike. They certainly 
command the sympathy of the public. At the same time they must 
realize that under our despotic system of competition, the manu- 
facturers have a right to lower the grade of workmanship in order 
to cut down the cost’ of production. They are not called upon, 
under the stress of selfish competition, to consider the capabilities, 
much less the moral claims, of individual morocco makers. There 
is but one thing for the Lynn strikers to do; let them as citizens, 
at the next election, throw their influence into the balance in favor 
of a public system which will ensure to every workman the legiti- 
mate fruits of his labor, and the proper recognition of the import 


-and importance of labor. 


Seven Blind Men. 

The joint committee on manufactures has voted, seven to four, 
against the billto permit municipalities to manufacture their own 
gas and electricity. What the motives of the seven gentlemen were 
who voted against the bill we leave to their consciences and their 
constituents. They may be able to fix it up with their consciences, 
Not 


one of these seven gentlemen ought to sit in the next Legisla- 


but they will not be able to fix it up with their constituents. 


ture. Thank God, the biennial amendment was defeated. 


Herbert Spencer’s Attack on Evolution. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has very recently put forth, in the form of 
a preface to a volume of anti-socialistic essays, by divers authors, 
a statement of the grounds of his well-known opposition to all 
forms of socialism. There are marked differences between nation- 
alism and some forms of socialism, but inasmuch as Mr. Spencer’s 
argument is against any form of industrial organization on a public 
basis, nationalists are concerned with the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Spencer opens with an elaborate complaint that ‘‘ the more 
things improve, the louder become the exclamations about their bad- 
ness.” He goes away back to savagedom to show that the position 
of-women now is actually better than then. And yet he begs us to 
notice they never made so much fuss about their grievances as now. 
Likewise as to education, he points out that a few generations ago, 
when very few people could read or write, very little complaint 
was made about popular ignorance; whereas now, when the larger 
part of the rising generation can read, there is actually more 
demand for improved education than ever. Similarly as to the 
industrial conditions of the working masses. Nobody can deny, 
he argues, that the workman is better off now than in the ages 
when he was a serf; and yet instead of being satisfied, the unrea- 
sonable fellow is calling for a radical reorganization of industry, 
that he may be a great deal better off yet. Now Mr. Spencer is no 
doubt a great philosopher, but there certainly is not much philos- 
ophy in this sort of talk. He might as well expect us to be aston- 
ished at the fact that our horizon expands as we rise, and recedes 
as we advance, and that the higher we rise and the faster we 
advance the wider it stretches and the faster it recedes. 

Proceeding to develop his argument, Mr. Spencer makes the 
statement that, ‘‘ speaking broadly, every man works that he may 
avoid suffering.” 

This is speaking altogether too ‘“‘ broadly.” The statement is 
not true. It is the universal observation that as soon as any class 
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of men is raised above the necessity of working for subsistence, it 
invents other forms of occupation, and that ‘‘ something to do” is 
the cry of the very rich as well as of the very poor, and is not so 
loud only because there are less rich than poor. Even with the 
present unorganized and wasteful modes of industry, when want so 
closely presses upon the vast mass of workers that its fear is ever 
present with them, an essential motive in all the really good work 
that is done is satisfaction in the work itself. It is so always 
when the man has found the work he is fit for, as under a better 
social plan it will be the highest solicitude of society to see that he 
does. * 

Mr. Spencer’s doctrine applies, it might be claimed, at least te 
slaves if not to freemen; but even this cannot be conceded. There 
are always good workmen even among slaves; men who are not 
eye-servants, whom no cruelty or injustice can deprive of that 
delight in the exercise of their faculties, of the joy in overcoming 
difficulties, and the exultation in achievement which are the soul of 
work. 

The fear of suffering which Mr. Spencer celebrates as, ‘‘ speaking 
broadly,” the motive of all work, does in fact benumb far more 
work than it inspires. Even as the work of the wage-earner of 
to-day exceeds in quality that of the slave to whom the fear of 
suffering is so much nearer, in like proportion will the work of the 
citizen under nationalism, with his livelihood guaranteed, surpass 
that of the wage-earner. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is no doubt in some lines a great philosopher, 
but when a great philosopher talks nonsense, it is as bad as any- 
body’s nonsense. 

He proceeds to say that since the savage state all industry is 
carried on by some sort of co-operation, either voluntary or compul- 
sory. The present system, owing to freedom of contract between 
employer and employee, is, he says, voluntary co-operation, while 
under any public organization of industry the co-operation would 
be compulsory. It scarcely seems credible that Mr. Spencer can be 
willing to risk his reputation on the statement that in the present 
state of the labor market in Europe, England and the United States, 
with the vast pressure of unemployed for the places of the employed, 
there actually exists anything voluntary in the contract of the em- 
ployee with the employer. In some fortunate trades no doubt there 
yet does, but not since a long time as to the mass of workers. 
Speaking this time not too ‘‘ broadly,” the form of cooperation by 
which the world’s work is done under the present system must be 
described as being in the main compulsory in fact, though still vol- 
untary in form. 

Undoubtedly with industry and the professions made public 
business, cooperation would likewise be compulsory, but with a 
great difference. The compulsion now is byone class upon another 
class for the benefit of the first class, while then it would be ex- 
erted under general agreement, by all upon each for the equal benefit 
of each. The state is aform of compulsory cooperation for po- 
litical purposes, but would any of us be without it? 


The most interesting part of Mr. Spencer’s argument is that 
in which, assuming that the world had adopted the system of public 
control and conduct of industry, he predicts its development into a 
gigantic tyranny. Thisresult he tells us will come about from the en- 
croachments of the regulative functions of the state upon the liber- 
ties of the people. He enumerates the very large administrative 
force, arranged in grades of subordination, from highest to lowest, 
which would be necessary to administer the entire productive, 
distributive and other public services of a great nation. The 
members of this hierarchy will, he says, intermarry and form com- 
_ binations to maintain their power till finally, ‘ after some gener- 
ations,” they will crystallize into classes and an aristocracy, enforc- 
ing agrievous tyranny upon the masses. 

This is very dreadful, but even supposing it is all going to turn 
out so, we shall, after all, when we have developed these classes and 
this aristocracy and industrial exploitation of the many by the few, 
only be as badly off as we are to-day; and meanwhile we shall, by 
Mr. Spencer’s own admission, have enjoyed for ‘‘ some generations ” 
a regime of industrial and social fraternity. 

It seems to us that from his point of view Mr. Spencer makes a 


mistake in thus offering mena prospectof several generations, at 
least, during which the plan of fraternal co-operation for the com- 
mon benefit may be reasonably expected to work well, before be- 
coming perverted. ‘‘Some generations,” or even one, of social 
justice and industrial peace are likely to seem to this strife-weary, 
love-hungry world a boon for the sake of which almost any price 
subsequently to be paid would not seem too high. 

But is there any good reason for Mr. Spencer’s prediction that 
the tendencies inherent in any system based upon making industry 
a public function would certainly or even probably lead to an 
eventual tyranny? There is, we are sure, no sufficient reason for 
such a conclusion. When he assumes that under any possible sys- 
tem of public industry the officials would have a consolidated or 
permanent class interest, as against the people at large, the burden 
of proof is certainly wholly upon him. Under nationalism, all offi- 
cial position would not only be strictly personal for personal 
merit, but as regards power would be exercised only for a certain 
period of life, terminating at middle age, all citizens not only be- 
ginning life as equals in power, but also, whatever their relative posi- 
tions during the intermediate period, returning during the latter 
third of life to the same condition of common and equal citizenship. 

Surely, also, Mr. Spencer fails utterly to allow for the influence of 
the new social factor of economical equality among all citizens of 
all grades at all times, which is essential to nationalism, and essen- 
tial, in our belief, to any public industrial system which would be 
permanent. What basis for class distinction or an aristocracy, 
except of personal merit measured by service, could there be found 
in a system characterized by this and the preceding characteristics? 
Furthermore, if it really be needful to criticize Mr. Spencer’s dole- 
ful picture more in detail, where, under such a system as that of 
nationalism, in which all share equally the advantages of wealth 
and education, is to be found the proletariat, the debased and igno- 
rant class, without the aid of which no aristocratic faction ever yet 
succeeded in overthrowing a republic? 

In denying any reasonable basis for Mr. Spencer’s prophecy of 
the slavery destined to come from a public organization of industry, 
itis not assumed that any social system, however cleverly con- 
structed, can be expected to endure, merely on account of the clever- 


-ness of the contrivance. 


Mr. Spencer, in common with others who criticize such systems, 
makes a total mistake in ascribing any such notion to their pro- 
jectors and supporters. Eternal vigilance always has been and 
always will be the price of liberty. The difficulties and dangers of 
the state, in one phase of human progress, are not those of another; 
but isit not gratuitous to assume that our posterity under an im- 
proved order of society will not use at least as much wit and cour- 
age to defend their rights and liberties against encroachments as 
we and our fathers have? 

With assurances of our most distinguished consideration, we re- 
spectfully recommend Mr. Spencer to cheer up. 


Not in vain the distance beckons, 
Onward, onward let us range; 

Let the great world spin forever 
Down the ringing grooves of change. 


Two Festivals. 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts celebrated Easter Sunday, 
the return day of the resurrection of Christ, the first-fruits of them 
that slept, and four days later it observed Fast day, the legacy of 
Puritan times. Thus the voice of praise and the accents of Chris- 
tian humiliation are mingled within the limits of one week. 

A church festival and a legal holiday coming thus, as it were, 
hand in hand, tend to focus the thoughts of men upon the condition 
of society. 

He would be an optimist indeed, who would limit his observances 
to thanks for favors received. The spirit of unrest is abroad in 
the land because whole classes of the community are suffering from 
the economic inequalities of the law. We as citizens have no right 
to rejoice while so many homes are in gloom and so many other 
homes are brilliant with the bounties of competitive business. 

During the last six years 135 lock-outs have been declared by 147 
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Massachusetts corporations. Eighty-eight of these involved an 
aggregate of 3,076 days of idleness. The loss to the workmen from 
these suspensions was $952,310. The strikes declared during this 
period have resulted in the loss of $4,200,489 in wages. Here is a 
total of $5,152,799. The population of Massachusetts is 2,238,943 
or about 447,788 families. Thus nearly 100,000 families were directly 
affected by strikes and lock-outs. Here we have over $50 taken 
from each table of the very class of citizens the least able to bear 
the loss. Capital emerges from these labor conflicts in better 
shape, because the stoppage of manufacture means an increase in 
prices. 

Why not have a fast day? Massachusetts should be in a prayer- 
ful mood. The commercial situation is bad because the system is 
vicious. The small dealer and farmer, the laborer and clerk need an 
Easter indeed, and the rest of us may well observe a fast over the 
distressing condition of society. 


No Patchwork Needed. 


It requires an artist to patch a garment after it has been worn to 
shreds. The farmers of the land who have been maturing railroad 
legislation these past years are beginning to understand this. It 
was thought at one time that that legislative darn known as the 
interstate railroad commission was destined to please the farmers 
if no one else. But it does not. Congressman Jerry Simpson, of 
Kansas, hits it about right when he says: 

As for the interstate commerce law, it has proved a terrible disappoint- 
ment to all except the railroad people themselves —they have thrived 
under it.’ Why, when the commissioners have to straighten out the dif- 
ference between a long and short haul, they don’t pretend to judge ‘for 
themselves whether the conditions are alike or otherwise, but have to call 
in the railroad magnates, who, of course, make out their own case in their 
own way. The result is that the long-haul rate is more frequently in- 
creased to correspond with the short-haul rates than the reverse. The 
general effect of the law has been to raise the average cost of transporta- 
tion, rather than to lower it. 

The various state railroad commissioners tell the same story 
where the railroads are owned by private individuals. Despatches 
from California inform us that the Legislature which has just 
adjourned is one of the most venal in the history of the state. The 
members are owned by the railroad kings, who are strong enough to 
fight among themselves and to keep the virtuous public at arm’s 
length at the same time. The California papers give even more 
complete details of the debauchery of members during the ballot 
for the United States Senator, than the telegraphic reports. Says 
a despatch to the San Francisco Bulletin from Sacramento : 

Since the disclosure of the fact that the $7,500 in greenbacks were 
drawn from the Crocker-Woolworth Bank by a messenger of the Southern 
Pacific company on a check drawn by that corporation, the pressure to 
quash the investigation has become very strong. This morning the lob- 
byists and legislators involved have been running about and pulling for 
an abandonment of the inquiry. Attorney-General Hart is being sub- 
jected to an amount of persuasion that is simply overwhelming. But for 
him, the boodlers say, the money would never have been traced; and, now 
that it has been found in the hands of the railroad corporation, it is high 
time to stop the inquiry. 

It may not be out of place to remind our readers that California 
has long striven against the political power of railroad men, — men 
made rich by the franchises voted them by Congress and Legisla- 
tures. Itisanoldstory. Thehistory of railroad legislation in Cali- 
fornia furnishes a dark chapter in the narrative of corporate greed. 
The sand-lot agitation of a dozen and more years ago ended in the 
adoption of a new state constitution, which was designed to lay the 
railroad magnate upon his back and to place the humble tax-payer 
upon his feet. How didit work? The railroad commission became 
the slave instead of the master of the railroad party. The corpora- 
tion law, moreover, was able to turn the new state constitution into 
a sieve, through which the watered stock, untaxed, rippled and bab- 
bled like a meadow brook. 

When.the sand-lot dream was over, many honest citizens turned 
to Mr. Stoneman as the Moses of the people. He was elected gov- 
ernor, but in due time he became the attorney of railroad directors. 
Human nature cannot stand everything. 

Then arose the figure of Fifteen-Million-Dollar Stanford, the 
king of corporate rule; and now Mr. Felton is called to share 
kingly honors with him, after the plan of the old regime in Sparta, 


where the innate suspicion of the Greek character led to the adop- 
tion of a constitution placing the executive function in the hands 
of dual kings. Let not California longer deceive itself —the rail- 
road is master. 

A still more deplorable state of things is to be-found in Kansas 
and neighboring states. We say ‘‘God speed” to the Farmers’ Al- 
liance statesmen whe are gradually crowding their men into the 
seat of power at the state capitals. But, bless them, railroad his- 
tory is against them. The statesman who can successfully patch 
the garment of capitalistic domination is not yet born. Gentlemen, 
the system is wrong, viciously wrong. Railroads will rule this 
country so long as the railroads are owned by private individuals. 
Transportation is a public function, and, so long as it is farmed out 
for private gain, look for corruption and debauchery in high places, 
and sore-footed poverty in the common walks of life. 

The whole system of railroad privateering is wrong; and, while 
we applaud the little third-party movements all over the country as 
signs of breaking light, we warn the farmers against this hoping 
against hope that the competitive system can bereformed. It must 
be pulled up by the roots. Let the people enter into full possession 
of their heritage. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The opening passages of the argument by Henry R. Legate on the 
gas and electric-light issue, which appears in our news columns, 
will repay inspection. Portions of the address which have appeared 
in The New Nation are omitted. This issue will not be allowed to 
die out. The corporations who are making money out of the 
people naturally resent this movement, but the time has come when 
the condition of the people as a whole must be considered by our 


law-makers. The cerporations of this state have a grip upon the 
Legislature. This should be known. Let this issue be sharply 
drawn now. If the citizens of this commonwealth want to water 


the plants of private fortunes, let them appeal to their representa- 
tives to kill the gas and electric-light bill. The combat deepens. 


Let us have state employment bureaus. 
describes their success in Ohio. 


A paragraph elsewhere 


Every express robbery (the last one was on the Chicago & North- 
western, last week) is an argument for nationalizing the express 
business. Under government guarantees, express matter will 
travel as safely as mail matter. The train robbers are a unit 
against nationalizing the express business. 


William Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, who is under 
arrest as one of the New York & New Haven directors, on account 
of the tunnel disaster, was going to sail for Europe this week, just 
as if nothing had happened, had not the district attorney notified 
him not to leave. It is very hard for millionaires to realize that 
the law has any meaning for them, — and it has n’t much. 


The recently collapsed strike on the Pennsylvania railroad is not 
quite dead, it seems. The conductors, firemen, brakemen and 
baggage-masters on the New York division (the one between that 
city and Philadelphia) have demanded an increase of pay, with the 
intimation of a strike if it is not given. If the men have a just 
cause we hope they may win, but we doubt if they do. Of late, 
the superior combinations of the railroad corporations, aided by 
the vast amount of unemployed labor, have enabled them to beat 
every attémpt at a strike, and we suspect that they are likely to 
retain their advantage. If this proves so, it will be a blessing in 
the end for the railroad employee, for it will drive him to the polls 
to secure the remedy through legislation, which no number of 
strikes; however successful, could have brought. That remedy is 
the nationalization of the railroads, which will result in placing all 
railroad employees on a basis of guaranteed rights, with protection 
against dismissal without a hearing, and pensions for accident and 
age. The railroad employee who is not a nationalist does not know 
what is the matter with him. 
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UNITE! UNITE! 


Brothers, whom knaves have kept apart, 
Unite! 
Join hands, in voice and brains and heart, 
Unite! 
Labor now speaks from every shore, 
Its voice resounds the wide world o’er, 
Awake, arise! be slaves no more! 
Unite! Unite! 


To crush a system foul, abhorred, 
Unite! 
To win for toil a fair reward, 
Unite! 
To end the base, degrading ban, 
Which robs you of God’s gift to man 
To dower a selfish, worthless clan, 
Unite! Unite! 


Your humble homes with joy to crown, 
Unite! 
In rural vale and busy town, 
Unite! 
To drive the locusts from the land, 
To stay the grasping miser’s hand, 
Make now a firm, determined stand; 
Unite! Unite! 


In bonds mre sure than tested steel, 
Unite! 

Soon then the world your power shall feel, 
Unite! 

No longer cower like well-whipped slaves, 

Before the plutocratic knaves 

Who crawl to wealth o’er toilers’ graves; 

Unite! Unite! 


Not for aggression, but for life, 
Unite! 
With men forearmed few seek for strife, 
Unite! 
Be resolute, be calm, be just; 
In God above you put your trust; 
Too long ye’ve grovelled in the dust! 
Unite! Unite! 


Tero. C, HENLEY. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has lately joined the nation- 
alists, meets a lover of variety in life. 


L. of V.— My objection to the system of 
society which you propose is that it would 
The idea of 
a community in which everybody lived just 


utterly destroy variety in life. 


the same way is intolerable to me. 

Smira.— You have been misinformed if 
you think that everybody will live alike 
under nationalism. 

L. of V.—Why, under nationalism I thought 
everybody was to have the same income. 
Is not that so? 

Smiru. — Certainly; everybody will be an 
equal partner in the industrial organization 
of the nation, as he is now in its political 
organization, and will share its profits equally, 
as he now, nominally, does its political advan- 
tages. 

L. of V.—So I thought; and I ask you 
what is going to come of variety in life, 
when everybody has, let us say, just $3,000 
income a year,—no more, no less. Why, 
they will become as like as pease. 

Smira.— Then you think that the variety 
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of life is owing wholly to the difference in 


the amount of people’s expenditure. 

L. of V. — It is not as much the difference 
in the amount of their expenditure as the 
different objects for which it is expended, 
that makes variety. 

SmirH. — That is nearer the truth, I think; 
and the different ways which people have of 
spending money are in turn interesting only 
because that is one of the ways in which 
differences of taste and temperament show 
It is this fundamental class of 
differences which makes society interesting. 


themselves. 


Well, in this respect I think we can suit you, 
under nationalism. People’s tastes and tem- 
peraments will presumably differ then as much 
as now, and their modes of expenditure cor- 
It is not likely that any two 
persons will be more likely to spend their 


respondingly. 


income similarly under nationalism than now. 

L. of V.— Nevertheless I am sure that 
equality of incomes would tend to a tedious 
uniformity in modes of life. 

SmitH. — Well, fortunately we don’t need 
to theorize as to that question. We can put 
it to the test of practical experience. Now, 
there are Dick Rapid, Frank Prettyboy, 
George Pusher and yourself: your salaries 
are about the same, are n’t they? 

L. of V. — They are the same to a penny, 
as I happen to know. 

SmirH. — Well, 


Rapid live alike? Is there a monotonous 


now, do you and Dick 


resemblance in your habits? 

L. of V.—I should say not. 

Smira.— Of course not. You are very 
properly offended by the suggestion. Dick 
spends his income on whiskey, fast horses 
and fast women; and you are a church mem- 
ber in good standing, with a wife and chil- 
dren. 
to the effect of equality of incomes under 
nationalism, you ought to be as much alike 
But take another case. 


And yet, according to your theory as 


as pease in a pod. 
Take Frank Prettyboy’s case. 
tedious similarity between your modes of 
life? 

L. of V.— He is a dude, without a thought 
beyond his clothes, his eyeglass and his cane. 


Is there a 


He is a sissy. 

SmirH. — Dear me; why, this seems to be 
another case in which your theory does not 
closely correspond with facts. How about 
George Pusher? Is he — 

L. of V.— That’ll do. Iadmit your point. 

Smiru. — Yes, I think you will have to ad- 
mit that a pretty abundant variety in life is 
quite consistent with equality of incomes. 
Otherwise, you would get yourself into bad 


company. 
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L. of V. — The fact remains, however, that, 
instead of many classes in society, you will 
have but one. Surely you will admit that a 
society is more interesting in which there is 
a variety of classes. 

SmitH. — To outsiders it may present a 
more interesting appearance, but to its mem- 
bers it will become uninteresting and un- 
profitable in precise proportion as it is split 
up into classes. By breaking up hard-and- 
fast class lines, based upon material condi- 
tions, and leaving the units to arrange them- 
selves in mobile groups, according to affinities 
and without artificial obstacles, nationalism 
will incalculably increase the interest of 
human life. Social classes are prisons for 
their inmates, whether the bars be gilded, as 
in the case of aristocracies or ‘‘ exclusive” 
sets, or the result of iron circumstance, as 
in the case of the laboring class. 


that the so-called ‘‘exclusive” class builds 


It is true 


its own prison and takes an incomprehensible 
pride in the strength of the bars through 
which it peers; but it is not the less the 
sufferer from being cut off from the body of 
humanity, than are the involuntary prisoners 
of poverty. Nationalism will break the bars 
and set the prisoners free, whether voluntary 
or involuntary. Could there bea more miser- 
able spectacle than the stratification of so- 
ciety according to pecuniary income, which 
now exists? At the bottom comes the un- 
skilled laborer class, with less than two dol- 
lars a day. Next, an artisan class with three 
to four dollars a day. Then the small busi- 
ness and professional class, with a thousand 
to two thousand; and so on up, each class 
representing a miserable little world in itself, 
whose inhabitants really understand little and 
consequently care little about the rest of the 
world. Nationalism will end this inhuman 
condition of things, by smashing the whole 
formation, and leaving the atoms free to 
move among themselves, and assert their 
natural affinities. 


L. of V.— You are mixing your figures 
freely; prisons, strata, — what next? 


SmirH. — Only this more. Human society 


is like a great body of water. Cut it up into 
ponds and patches by dikes and dams, and it 
will turn stagnant, and breed only cat-fish and 
Throw down the dikes, and let 


the waters freely flow and mingle through- 


minnows. 


out their full extent, and they will grow 
sweet and clear, and nourish fish both big 
and healthy. Nationalism proposes to smash 
the dikes ; and, if you really want more variety 
in life, you can’t do better than take your 
shovel and help. 
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NATIONALISM AND LABOR IN ENG- 
LAND. 


LONvon, March 9, 1891. 


Labor is the cry all over England just now. 
How much of the agitation is due the near 
approach. of a general election is quite a 
matter for speculation; but, from the gov- 
ernment proposals for a Labor commission 
to Mr. Parnell’s latest utterances on the 
same question, the whole political and social 
atmosphere is full of it. Mr. Goschen is 
spoken of as the probable chairman of the 
government commission; while suggestions 
as to the constitution of it are freely offered 
by the press. A great many workers fear 
that the whole scheme is only an electioneer- 
ing dodge, while others think it is designed 
to shelve the pressing demands of labor to 
‘a more convenient season.” However, it 
is a sign of the approach of nationalism. 

Several serious strikes are still in progress. 
The Cardiff dockers and the shipping federa- 
tion cannot yet agree as to the federation 
ticket. It is really a fight between the 
Workers’ union and the Owners’ union; the 
one is evidently trying to boycott the other. 
It is remarkable that so many men can be 
found to support the owners against the 
workers, seeing that the owners demand 
certain fixed conditions from all men who 
accept their ticket; one would have thought 
that men would have preferred to stand by 
their own comrades, and so make success 
certain. The struggle for employment is so 
fearful that men are ready to ruin the 
noblest causes, rather than risk being left out 
in the-cold without work. 

The Scotch blast furnacemen, who have 
been out on strike for about six months, 
are no nearer a settlement. Fifteen fur- 
naces have been relit, and there appear to be 
plenty of outsiders ready to take their places. 
The National association of blast furnacemen 
have supported the strikers to the tune of 
over £12,000 for strike pay. 

The Manningham silk mills had 4 500 opera- 
tives on strike last week, and still more are 
joining the ranks of the strikers. 

The time cannot be far distant when the 
workers will see the vast benefit of co-oper- 
ating, not so much for strike purposes, but 
for productive purposes. A splendid in- 
stance of what a few determined spirits can 
do is furnished by the Bolton Co-operative 
Commonwealth (Lancashire). They com- 
menced by doing clogging, 7. e., repairing the 
wooden clogs worn by the Lancashire 
workers. This they did after their day’s 
work was over. They put the money re- 
ceived into a common fund, and in time pur- 
chased a loom for weaving quilts; presently 
they saved enough to buy a larger loom for 
“ sheeting,” and now they have about 70 
members; they own a mill, and are setting up 
blacksmiths’ and other shops. 
me that they are one of the best English 
samples of the Commonwealth system, and I 
shall be glad to furnish full particulars if 
desired. 

‘Leasehold enfranchisement” and ‘‘ One 
man one yote” have both been discussed 


It appears to 


lately in the Commons. The main objection 
to the latter problem was the fact that there 
is at present such inequality in the districts 
represented, such, for instance, as Salisbury 
and Winchester, which between them have a 
population of about 32,000, sending two 
members to Parliament, while the Strand and 
St. George’s (Hanover Square), London, have 
between them 169,000, and yet they only 
return two members. In order to give equal 
justice the representation must be equal, and 
this means a total reconstruction of the 
electoral districts. 

With regard to the suggestion made by Sir. 
J. Gorst for the appointment of a minister 
of industry, it is thought that the objection 
to the multiplication of departments might 
be got over by ‘the reconstitution of the 
board of trade. The name might be altered 
to the board of trade and industry, and in 
addition to the president there might be a 
vice-president of industry, whose special 
duty it would be to look after labor questions, 
and who would take over some of the func- 
tions of the home secretary. 

The question as to whether the inhabitants 
of a district through which a new railway is 
to be laid down should have a right to a por- 
tion of the profits is being seriously discussed 
in connection with certain proposals for new 
underground electric railways, now before 
Parliament. . Some think that the monopoly 
should be subject to conditions of certain 
definite payments and of a right to acquire 
on the part of the municipal authorities ; while 
others think that the schemes cannot be car- 
ried out if such conditions are imposed. 
The Echo has the following interesting 
item concerning state purchase of railways: 


Those people who are now agitating for 
the state purchase of railways have dis- 
covered a precedent half a century old. At 
a time when only 2,255 miles of railway had 
been laid, an act, passed by the Parliament 
of which Sir Robert Peel was the head, 
affirmed the principle that the concession of 
powers for making new lines of railway 
should be subject to conditions that at any 
time after the expiration of 2! years the 
government should have the option of pur- 
chase for the benefit of the people at large 
upon giving three calendar months’ notice, 
and by payment of a sum equal to 25 years’ 
purchase on the annual divisible profits, es- 
timated on the average for the three preced- 
ing years. Here are the right and the 
precedent, and it is suggested that the ac- 
quirement of the South-Kastern, the Brighton 
& South Coast, and the London Chatham & 
Dover railways would be a modest begin- 
ning. ‘‘ This,” says a petition now before 
Parliament, ‘‘ would enable the government 
to form an idea of the saving to be effected 
by co-operation and central management.” 


It is often erroneously assumed that the 
possession of riches is synonymous with 
happiness; but the three cases of suicide 
lately occurring in London will go consider- 
ably toward proving that wealth cannot of 
itself make ‘‘ life worth living.” The duke 
of Bedford, whose suicide created such a 
commotion, simply because so much effort 
was made to hush up the affair, was just in 
the height of his power from the falling in 
of numerous leases in the Strand and other 
important parts of London. Many bitter 


complaints arose at his arbitrary action 
toward his tenants, and suddenly the town is 
shocked at the news of his death. Two 
bankers have followed his example within 
the last few days. Mr. Robert Lindsay 
Atrobus, aged 33, junior partner in the bank- 
ing house of Coutts & Co., was found in his 
bedroom with a wound in his right temple. 
and a pistol in his hand. He had been dead 
some time. This occurred on Friday, March 
6. On Thursday, March 5, Mr. Lionel 
Charles Drummond, aged 37 years, partner 
in the well-known firm of Drummond, shot 
himself, and the jury returned a verdict of 
suicide while laboring under temporary in- 
sanity. 

The retail booksellers are feeling the 
pinch of .competitiou so badly that they are 
endeavoring to form a co-operative society. 
The manner in which their trade is cut down 
by the discount booksellers is about as bad as 
any of the cutting so universally carried on. 
They will have to come to our principles 
presently, for they are gradually eating each 
other up, as things are now conducted. 


Many more members have joined the Na- 
tionalization of Labor society during the last 
few weeks. A branch has just been formed 
at Bradford, and, generally speaking, the 
work is progressing. Still, we would like to 
see more energy displayed in some quarters; 
possibly the influence of the American move- 
ment will be a spur to the zeal of the English 
detachments of our army of peace. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 


HERBERT SPENCER CONDEMNS THE 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 


On another page will be found an editorial 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent de- 
liverance against any plan for the general 


public control of industry. But, while op- 
posing the only remedy for the present indus- 
trial evils which has ever been suggested. he 
does not deny the greatness of those evils. 
What he says upon that subject we com- 
mend tothe attention of Gen. F. A. Walker, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson and a few other gen- 
tlemen, who in this country still maintain the 
laissez faire political economy long ago re- 
pudiated by the heart and brain of Europe: 

“The system under which we at present 
live fosters dishonesty and lying. It prompst 
adulterations of countless kinds; it is answer- 
able for the cheap imitations which evyentu- 
ally. in many cases thrust the genuine articles 
out of the market; it leads to the use of 
short weights and false measures; it intro- 
duces bribery, which vitiates most trading 
relations, from those of the manufacturer 
and buyer down to those of the shop-keeper 
and servant; it encourages deception to such 
an extent that an assistant who cannot tell a 
falsehood with a good face is blamed; and 
often it gives the conscientious trader the 
choice between adopting the malpractices of 
his competitors, or greatly injuring his credi- 
tors by bankruptcy. Moreover, the exten- 
sive frauds, common throughout the com- 
mercial world and daily exposed in law courts 
and newspapers, are largely due to the pres- 
sure under which competition places the 
higher industrial classes; and are otherwise 
due to that lavish expenditure which, as im- 
plying success in the commercial struggle, 
brings honor. With these minor evils must 
be joined the major one, that the distribution 
achieved by the system gives to those who 
regulate and superintend a share of the total 
produce which bears too large a ratio to the 
share it gives to the actual workers.” 
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COMPETITION AND FINANCIAL DE- 
PRESSIONS. 


When men who have written books on po- 
litical economy and finance, and are recog- 
nized as authority, disagree as to the causes 
of analmost regularly recurring phenomcnon 
in the business world, there is good reason 
for believing that they do not really under- 


stand these causes; for, if any one of them | 


were to arrive at the real truth of the matter, 
the others would be convinced, provided they 
were really experts in the subjects they treat 
of, and uncertainty would give place to a 
settled agreement. Some of the great men 
tell us that financial depressions are brought 
about by too much currency. Others as 
great assert the contrary, and their argu- 
ments fill volumes. Those who divide on 
the tariff arrive at no better results, and their 
arguments.are all equally unsatisfactory. 
Only constantly operating causes can bring 
about periodical phenomena, financial panics. 
Financial depressions are so nearly periodi- 
cal in their recurrence that we are safe in 
looking for a cause practically constant; 
something which grows upon the people till 
it reaches its highest possible point, and then 
falls away to Hs minimum effect, but is never 
entirely eliminated. Tariff, free trade, bi- 
metallism, gold basis, speculation and kindred 
matters are influential to corporations; but 
they come and go, possessing more power as 
political issues than as industrial factors, and 


nothing of that constancy and inevitable. 


persistency inherent in causes of periodical 
phenomena. Experience has taught us that 
we may have good or bad business conditions 
with or without any or all of them. 

As we are reasoning on a cycle, it matters 
little where we begin. Let us begin our 
examination at a time when business is good 
and labor prosperous. Itis a mere truism to 
say that the former condition cannot long 
exist unaccompanied by the latter. This 
fact is so self-evident that itis never dis- 
puted. As long as the depots of supply are 
thronged by the laboring classes with pur- 
chasing power in their hands, business must 
remain good. It is necessary that something 
shall happen to reduce the purchasing power 
of the masses before there is any shrinkage 
in business. 

Our problem is now to find a force, con- 
stantly in operation, tending to dissipate the 
purchasing power of the masses. 


Constantly operating forces benumb our 
perception. Our familiarity with them puts 
our reason to sleep. Had the moon always 
shown herself full, and should quarter this 
evening for the first time, how many are 
there who would ask ‘‘ Why is this?» who 
never thought of asking before? The same 
is true in economics. But let us now take 
as a type a single city, and examine its busi- 
ness course, beginning at a time when busi- 
ness is good and labor prosperous. Itis well 
known that this condition of things never 
continues for many years together. Finally 
business begins to show signs of decadence; 
but the surplus of capital can bear the strain 
of reduced consumption for a time, and the 


result is an accumulation of manufactured 
goods. This first consciousness of the pres- 
sure is not felt all over the country at once, 
but often, however, in several places at about 
the same time. If, now, a failure or two 
takes place where the pressure is hardest, 
those firms engaged in the same line are 
somewhat relieved, as there is more fish left 
for their net. The failure of some business 
houses is a benefit to others in the same line. 
But what happens as the purchasing power 
of the masses continues to decrease? 

The numerous business concerns become 
more and more conscious that the people are 
not buying as much as formerly. But noth- 
ing avails to stay the inevitable. The mys- 
terious something which is reducing the 
purchasing power of the masses is still in 
action. If you ask people why they do not 
buy, they say, ‘‘ We can’t afford it.” Wages 
are no less, perhaps, but dollars do not buy 
as much as formerly. The margins of the 
manufacturers become narrower. Their ex- 
penses almost balance their incomes.. They 
can do nothing to help business. The com- 
mission merchants satisfy themselves with 
the mere shadow of a profit, fortunate if they 
can exist. No relief can come from them. 
The retailers are at death’s door, financially 
speaking. The pressure on the manufac- 
turer grows heavier, till the last effort to re- 
trench has been exhausted. He now resorts 
to the cut-down. The purchasing power of 
the masses is certainly not enhanced by this 
move, and they, being as ignorant as the 
others, add to the difficulty by striking. Now, 
even those who might buy if they chose, will 
not, because they feel uncertain of the future. 
The small hoards which are put away by 
those not rich enough to feel safe in view of 
an approaching panic, amount to something 
of great importance, as it not only has its 
influence in helping to bring about the panic, 
but becomes an important element in the 
process of recuperation after the panic, which, 
in spite of all that can be done, approaches 
with the pertinacity of fate. 

The wise-heads get together and consult 
as to what is the matter with the dollars, that 
they do not buy as much as formerly. Some 
say they are not made of the right nfaterial. 
Others think if they were made of several 
materials they would buy more. Others 
wrangle over the intrinsic value of the dollar. 
And still others disagree as to the effect it 
would have if the supply of dollars on hand 
were more or perhaps less. They talk gold 
basis, bimetallism, free coinage, greenbacks 
and tariff; but the invisible monster holds 
his grip till nearly all the business houses 
find themselves making no profit, and many 
running at a loss. The masses are put to 
their severest economy to ‘‘make both ends 
meet.” Large numbers of workers are dis- 
charged, and such consumptionas did exist 
now falls offrapidly. Failures now follow each 
other in alarming succession. If, now, some 
accumulation of capital steps in and ‘‘ helps 
out” one or two of the large firms, the gen- 
eral smash is delayed for atime. But busi- 
ness only staggers and reels along. The 
panic must come, and in time does come. 


What has the community got to show for 
the labor of the last 18 or 20 years? A con- 
siderable increase in the value of the property 
of the city, all of which is in the possession 
of a few individuals, who, in most cases, 
earned none of it, and a poverty-stricken, 
suffering, working community. After the 
real crash has taken place, and numerous con- 
cerns have gone into liquidation and out of 
business, the forces operating to bring about 
recuperation begin their work. 

What are these forces, and how is their 
work done? Through the. banking system 
and our methods of credit, the useful com- 
panies have been dragged down along with 
the useless and unnecessary. Great estab- 
lishments have failed with heavy stocks on 
hand. Manufactories that loyally kept their 
help at work, at such wages as they could 
afford to pay, have gone down with the rest, 
also with heavy stocks of manufactured 
goods onhand. Inthe process of liquidation 
these goods must be disposed of at some 
price. The speculators, collateral loan com- 
panies and pawnbrokers, the vultures, carrion 
crows and maggots of civilization, that have 
been hovering and crawling about the indus- 
trial battle-field, now come to the rescue. 
These wreckers of society now come forward 
and clear away the debris. No trouble now 
as to what a dollar is made of. Any kind of 
a dollar that ‘has the people behind it will 
buy goods, and plenty of them. The money 
that these wreckers have put mto circulation, 
though smallin quantity, buys much of the 
real necessaries of life. Everything is cheap. 
The manufactories having expensive plants 
that deteriorate rapidly if allowed to remain 
idle too long, are run ata loss rather than 
that they shall remain so. Now that goods 
are so cheap, the numerous little hoards that 
were so carefully laid away come out. An 
almost universal poverty causes those suffer- 
ing the most to be helped by the more fortu- 
nate. Whatever rich men may do, poor men 
will not stand idly by and see their fellows 
go singly down to starvation. The real 
nobility of the people now shows itself, and 
the miserable doctrine that men act only 
from selfish motives isdisproved. Rich men 
are. now willing ta raise money on their 
property, because they see opportunities for 
investment, that, on the resumption of good 
business, promise good returns. Business 
begins to mend, because all are convinced that 
‘¢ bottom has been reached,” and all who have 
any money are not afraid to investit, because 
everything is so cheap. The process of re- 
cuperation has begun. 

Let us now go back to the time when the last 
panic occurred, 18 or 20. years ago, and come 
again over the same ground, applying what 
we have learned as observers. Let us sup- 
pose our city to be supplied with no more 
than the requisite number of business firms; 
that is, there are enough dry-goods houses, 
and no more. Grocery stores just enough, 
and the same may be said of the retail shoe 
stores, coal dealers, and all the depots of 
supply. In the last panic the failures were 
numerous, and left no unnecessary indus- 
tries. Affairs haye gotten themselves once 
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The 
business firms are satisfied with a fair return, 
because they remember how recently they 


more into good running condition. 


were making no profit. A dollar now buys 
so much that all are satisfied. Gold basis 
and bimetallism are subjects of the past. 
The business firms do well, and the mechanics 
and laboring people generally are in excellent 
spirits. Hope and confidence rule all classes. 

At the first dawn of prosperity the land- 
lords began increasing the rents. A slight 
increase in the price of a few articles made 
this all right for the dealers, and the masses 
paid it; but, as all were prosperous, none 
thought of grumbling about a little thing 
like that. Some one who has saved a few 
hundred dollars goes into the retail shoe 
business. This makes one more business 
firm to be supported by the people, and one 
man lost to productive industry; one more 
to be supported, and one less to support them. 
Another goes into the retail grocery business ; 
another industry which benefits only him 
engaged in it; another burden for the work- 
ing people to carry, and one less working 
people to carry it. As the years go by, 
these business houses increase in number. 

Every man who leaves productive indus- 
try to ‘‘go into business,” when there are 
already business houses enough, adds to the 
burden of the people and weakens their 
power of carrying it at the same time. If 
the good of the people is worthy of consid- 
eration, he would do them a favor by going 
to the poorhouse instead of into business. 
It costs more to support an unnecessary dry- 
goods house than it does to support a pauper. 
None would think of taking a pauper from 
the poorhouse, and maintaining a coal-yard 
for his, support; but it would be a more 
judicious act than to permit a self-support- 
ing man to cease to care for himself and set 
up an industry, because of which the cost of 
many paupers is added to the burdens of the 
working people. 

These unnecessary business houses increase 
along with the increase in population, but in 
a much greater ratio. The people, ia their 
ignorance, point with pride at the growth of 
the town. Soon after prosperity has well 
come, the increase in the cost of commodi- 
ties to consumers, which must inevitably 
follow an increase in unnecessary indus- 
tries, is masked, and, in a considerable meas- 
ure, concealed, by the banking institutions 
forcing shrinkage in the volume of the cur- 
rency, thus making a dollar harder to get, 
and consequently capable of buying more. 

When the unnecessary industries have in- 
creased to that extent that the incomes of 
those who are still left to support the com- 
munity are no longer sufficient to support 
themselves and their parasites in compara- 
tive comfort, the purchasing power of the 
masses begins to weaken. ‘The greed of 
competition takes no note of this except to 
put on the screws all the harder. Now that 
we have found the real cause of the cessa- 
tion of consumption among the masses, we 
can see how this system of competition 
blesses the few while cursing the many. 

The revolt against competition will not 


succeed in a day; but one thing may be said 
of it: this is a movement of the great middle 
class, of which history records few or no 
failures, —the class that possesses most of 
the education that instructs. Upon this 
class alone can we depend for moderation. 
The very rich and the very poor are so much 
alike, that, ina crisis, they can be expected 
to act together. The millionaire and the 
tramp are not so far removed from each other 
in stirring times. Probably the best we 
shall be able to do is for those who do see 
the shadows of coming events to let patri- 
otism displace personal selfishness as far as 
they can, and be very active in the extension 
of educational facilities. 
W. O. WaKkEVIELp. 


NATIONALISM IN OREGON. 


The cause of nationalism is rapidly spread- 
ing in the West, and we doubt if any other 
part of this country will be ready for its 
adoption as soon as Oregon and California. 
The need of government ownership and con- 
trol is nowhere so plainly to be seen. Our 


once splendid rivers navigable for big ships 
are in many instances ruined forever by the 
debris washed down from the mines. To get 
gold — which is at best but a representative 
of a value — at least several million days of 
hard work and thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed, while millions of acres of rich 
lands have been converted into barren gravel 
beds. To make range for a few cows, or to 
cJear a garden patch, the settler sets a forest 
on fle and timber to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars is at once destroyed, 
and this while other portions are burning 
grain for fuel and living in sod shanties. It 
is no uncommon thing for the land owner in 
this valley to pay $25 per acre and upwards 
for having the timber burned off his lands — 
magnificent myrtle trees that for beauty of 
wood the black walnut is no comparison. All 
this while Eastern Oregon is freezing for 
want of fuel and suffering for want of lum- 
ber. 


Our noble game animals — especially deer 
and elk — are fast disappearing at the hands 
of the professional skin and horn fiends, as 


did the buffalo of the plains. Our rivers that 
were once fairly alive with salmon, making 
Oregon a national reputation for this valu- 
able food-fish, are fast becoming fished out, 
and yielding poor returns. The early settler, 
in his extravagance and greed saving only the 
salmon bellies, threw away four fifths of the 
fish. Even the ocean is being denuded of its 
bounteous store by the hand of greed, and 
ere long the fertility of the land must neces- 
sarily become exhausted, and all the people, 
except the wealthy, become paupers, or well- 
nigh so. 

Observation will convince any thinking 
mind that the condition of the masses is wax- 
ing worse even in the heyday of boundless 
resources and fertile lands. What must the 
scramble for life be, with billionaires to deal 
with and resources and fertility of land ex- 
hausted? Thus, while the mortgage is swal- 
lowing the farm, the farmer is exhausting its 
fertility. 

The only remedy for all this is ownership 
and control by the government — nationalism, 
if you please. Some seem to think if we na- 
tionalize railroads, telegraph lines and the 
express, it will be sufficient. Let the lands 
fall into the hands of the few rich who are 
too far-sighted to exhaust fertility for little 
or nothing, and who are able to let the lands 
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lie idle for years to regain lost fertility; then 
the people will realize that the evils they en- 
counter at the hands of the railroad, tele- 
graph and express are as nothing. The means 
of food production are yet in their hands, 
but the foundation, the land, is fast passing 
out of their possession. Does the reader ask 
if the rich are so mean as all that? They 
would be much better than their poor breth- 
ren if they were not. Opportunity is every- 
thing with a very great majority. The 
farmer would sell his wheat for $10 a bushel, 
regardless of what it cost him to produce it, 
and buy corn at 10 cents from his neighbor, 
regardless of the cost of its production. It 
is the fault of the existing system rather 
than that of the individual. Give us abso- 
lute nation#lism. 
J. A. DEAN. 
Coquille, Ore., Feb. 25, 1891. 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT FOR NATION- 
ALISM. 


With foreign capitalists and syndicates 
securing control of the flouring mills, or 
most of them in this country, a new argu- 
ment in favor of nationalism is presented. 
The government of the United States should 
control at least a majority of these mills, and 
not leave our 65,000,000 people at the mercy 
of a flour trast, or go without bread to eat. 

In 1889 Kansas raised 270,000,000 bushels 
of corn, which was sold to Chicago gamblers 
at 124 to 144 cents, and resold by them to 
the dealers of the country at about 45 cents. 
Making all allowances for freight and fair 
profits, Kansas farmers ought to have re- 
ceived say $40,000,000 more than they did, 
which might have cancelled every farm 
mortgage in the state. According to the 
Boston Herald oats and corn have doubled 
in price since last year. Is it not time that 
steps were taken in this enlightened nation 
to prevent the people from being obliged to 
pay, for the necessaries of life for man and 
beast, whatever prices the speculative cap- 
italists may think best for their own interest? 


GEORGE KiuMPTON. 
Sharon, Mass. 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Montague Williams, the well-known Lon- 
don magistrate, in writing upon the social 
question says: The disease is national, and, 
therefore, the cure should be national. It 
is not a question of charity at all. Private 
enterprise can only tinker with the question. 
It ought not to be a matter of choice with 
persons in a good position whether they shall 
or shall not do something to improve the 


| condition of their suffering fellow-creatures. 


In other matters the citizen has no option, 
and why should he in this? 


Ex-Senator Ingalls: The Farmers’ Alliance 
movement presents one of the most interest- 
ing political problems of the century. The 
growth of the organization is not ethereal or 
spontaneous, but has come with a strong 
undercurrent of reason that will ultimately 
land it on a solid foundation which will defy 
all the efforts of political agitators to shake. 


Congressman Holman: There can be no 
reforms as long as the Senate is elected as it 
now is. Those gentlemen who constitute 
that body are too far removed from the 
people. They are not in touch with the 
public, and do not feel the impulse that 
moves the masses. There will be no reforms 
until the senators are elected directly by the 
people. 

Prof. Bryce, member of Parliament: No 
kind of power, short of that of a Greek 
tyrant holding a city by his mercenaries, has 
been ever more free from the orcinary checks 
of opinion and law which ought to surround 
all power, than we see vested to-day in the 
commercial, or financial, or industrial, or 
communication-controlling millionaires, 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New - England. 


The Somerville (Mass.) National Club, No. 1, 
held its last regular meeting at the residence of 
W.H. Churchill, 283 Highland avenue. In the 
absence of Vice-President Ginty, Mr. T. D. Bro- 
phy occupied the chair. It was voted at this 
meeting that an origina] essay on nationalism or 
kindred subjects should be read by some member 
of the club at each meeting, the members to take 
their turn in alphabetical order. Any one failing 
to so prepare and read a paper to forfeit 25 cents 
for the benefit of the treasury. At the close of 
the business meeting the club resolved itself into 
a conversation party. Ten topics written on a 
card were given each member, with the under- 
standing that they must converse with their next 
neighbor for five minutes on the first topic on the 
card; at the end of five minutes partners were 
changed and the next topic taken up, and so on 
through the list. If found talking on any other 
subject a fine of three cents was imposed, a sharp 
lookout being kept to catch the forgetful ones 
and capture the fine. After a very enjoyable and 
social time the club adjourned to meet next time 
at the residence of T. D. Brophy, 17 Tremont 
avenue. ; 

At the annual supper of the Malden (Mass.) 
Medical association on the evening of March: 23, 
Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston Nationalist 
Club, No. 1, was called upon to respond to the 
toast of ‘The Physician of the Future.” Dr. 
McCarthy, the toast-master, spoke of the signifi- 
cant fact that one of the chief. characters in 
“Looking Backward’”’ was a physician, which 
indicated that the physician would have an im- 
portant place in the more ideal society which was 
looked forward to. Myr. Baxter said that the po- 
sition of the physician in the future would be 
much changed frow that of to-day; his function 
would be more than it now is to improve the 
means of health and keep people well, to pre- 
vent disease, than to cure people of the maladies 
that are to-day chiefly caused by ignorance or by 
poverty, and which are encouraged by selfish in- 
terests, such as the venders of quack remedies, 
fortheir own profit. He quoted a recent address 
of Surgeon Billings, U. S. A., showing what a 
large percentage of disease and death to-day was 
due to clearly preventable causes, originating al- 
most wholly from our evil social conditions. In 
the regenerate society of the future the aspira- 
tion of the humane and self-sacrificing physician, 
who followed one of the noblest of callings, to 
be rid of all sordid considerations would be real- 
ized. Remunerated wholly by the community, his 
services would be dedicated wholly to the com- 
munity, without thought of personal emolument, 
and the young physician would no longer have 
to repress a secret desire for the breaking out of 
an epidemic or the prevalence of ‘a healthy 
State of disease ’’ in order to exercise his talents 
and advance himself through the misfortunes of 
his fellows. The company showed itself so much 
interested in the subject that Mr. Baxter was sub- 
sequently called upon to tell more about national- 
ism itself, which he did by briefly stating the 
ideal aims of the movement, and the practical 
first steps that were being taken,|like the nation- 
alization of the railways and the telegraph, and 
the municipalization of gas and electricity. 

Ross Turner, the artist, had a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen in his parlors for an infor- 
mal discussion of nationalism, at Salem, March 
26. A number of prominent'people were pres- 
ent. The principles and aiins of the movement 
were explained by J. Foster Biscoe, Capt. Ed- 
ward S. Huntington and Sylvester Baxter of Na- 
tionalist Club, No. 1, of Boston. 

The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, has 
re-elected all their old officers. At the same 
meeting the utility of industrial training schools 
and labor bureaus was discussed. The impres- 
sion seemed to prevail that under present con- 
ditions of monopolistic rule no advantage ac- 
crues to the laborer from these institutions. 
Cases were cited which showed that the training 

chool was used for the further enslavement of 
the laborer by sending some of its scholars to 
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take the places of men on strike for higher wages 
or against a reduction. In reference to labor 
bureaus the opinion was that their present work- 
ing under control of political partisans was of lit- 
tle or no benefit to the class they were designed 
to serve, but, on the other hand, an additional 
burden to that class, for labor alone must pay the 
expenses incurred in their running. f 

The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 4, held its 
social meeting at Woman’s Suffrage association 
parlors, 3 Park street, on the evening of March 
25. The subject for discusssion was “‘ Why Iam 
a Nationalist,’ and was opened by Capt. E. S. 
Huntington, of Nationalist Club, No. 1, who gave 
a very interesting resume of his early awaken- 
ing to the injustice prevailing in our present so- 
cial system. His relation of his observation 
while in the regular army, and the rapid growth 
of conviction begotten of comradeship, was a 
novel presentation to his hearers and produced a 
deep impression. Capt. Huntington was followed 
by Mr. H. H. Woodward, treasurer of the club, 
who gave a graphic account of his experience, 
involving thoughtful consideration and conserva- 
tive progressive advancement, Mrs. Helen Coy 
made a most interesting address, adding much to 
the pleasure and instruction of this notable even- 
ing. The hour of nine brought the services of 
the ladies of the entertainment committee into 
requisition, when coffee and refreshments were 
dispensed. A business meeting was called im- 
mediately after the recess, when the members of 
the club convened and discussed the proposition 
which had been submitted to them relative to 
a consolidation of the Boston clubs. The offi- 
cers submitted a report and recommendation fa- 
voring united and concentrated effort, and it was 
voted that the club relinquish its organization 
and join forces with those previously established, 
believing that united effort would ensure the 
greatest result with the minimum of expenditure. 


Pacific Coast, 


A member of the Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist 
Club, No. 1, writes: Our club is doing good work, 
and a good deal of it. The membership again 
exceeds 100, and there has never yet a week 
passed since its organization without a propa- 
ganda meeting, business excepted. We have no 
permanent chairman, and find, after several 
months’ trial, that we do much better by dispens- 
ing with that office; also executive and other 
standing committees. The movement in the mat- 
ter of the initiative is due to our organization, and 
especially to the efforts of HE. Kelsey and Prof. 
Garlick, while our friends of the Central have 
pushed the child labor agitation with commenda- 
ble zeal. A number of us receive through a news 
dealer The New Nation, and like it very much. 
May it swallow the old nation! Rev. Dr. Alger re- 
cently delivered a series of lectures on the great 
social questions in Hamilton hall to fine audiences 
with telling effect. Rey. Thomas Van Ness is 
doing yeoman work in this line. He is superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Coast Unitarian associa- 
tion. In a recent note he says that he is respon- 
sible for the engagement of Rey. W. R. Alger 
and Edward Everett Hale. He has just started 
a new church in the city which on the economic 
side is attempting to do the same good work for 
which the Oakland club was organized. Rev. F. 
M. Ferguson, pastor 12th street Christian church, 
San Francisco, has addressed us in a most radi- 
eal, socialistic style. Rev. Mr. Fleming, 24th 
Avenue Baptist church (Oakland), is outspoken 
as a nationalist, styling ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ 
the ‘‘ Star in the East,’’ etc. Rev. Simon Good- 
enough, Universalist, is a good fighter in the 
cause. Judge E. M. Gibson of the superior 
court recently said at our club, ‘“‘If Rev. Alger’s 
address means nationalism, I am a nationalist.’’ 
Father McSweeney, leading priest here, ad- 
dressed us in a short speech, complimenting the 
good work. Weare much encouraged with the 
outlook. Our officers are: corresponding seere- 
tary, Ernest F. Himes; recording secretary, H. 
Finson; financial secretary, Mrs. M. Salyer; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Dutton. We also have a 
glee club of about 20 voices, singing new nation- 
alist songs. At a later meeting Mr. Dutton pre- 
sided, and read an extract from The New Nation. 
Miss May Flynn, accompanied by Miss Dollie 
Pollard, sang ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ which was enthusi- 
astically received. Miss Addie Schlotzhauer and 
Miss Dollie Pollard sang ‘‘Juanita,’”’ which was 
splendidly received. Austin Lewis, editor of the 
Labor Echo of San Francisco, addressed the 
club on the ‘‘ Moral Basis of Nationalism.” He 
dealt with his subject in a masterly manner, and 
made some decided hits which were most favora- 
bly commented upon in the local press the next 
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day. Messrs. Barnewitz and Stanley, accompa- 
nied by Miss Dollie Pollard, sang ‘‘ Larboard 
Watch,”’ when, being encored, Barnewitz 
sang the ‘‘ Laughing Song.” 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Pacific nationalist club 
is steadily enlarging its influence. Ata recent 
meeting Prof. Garlick delivered a telling address 
o% natural monopolies which was well received 
by a large andience. Harvey Case’s quartette 
gave some excellent music, followed by spirited 
speeches by various members of the club, after 
which a resolution was read by the chairman, 
strongly denouncing the physical force party. 
The club has recently been discussing the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance movement. Miss Walsh of San 
Francisco delivered an address before the club 
upon the ‘‘ Spirit of ’76,’’ with which the audi- 
ence were well pleased. 


Tr. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D.C.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, at arecent meeting were favored with an ad- 
dress by W. W. Townsend on ‘‘ How it Works,”’ 
describing the effects of the present business sys- 
tem. Among other charts illustrating the lecture 
was one showing the number of business failures 
in the United States for a series of years, with 
the amounts involved. These lines, he said, had a 
striking resemblance to the well-known chart of 
typhoid fever, showing differences in tempera- 
ture. We could well say that business was in a 
feverish condition. At its close Congressman 
Otis of Kansas gave some encouraging remarks, 
showing that there was a more nationalistic spirit 
to the movement in Kansas than had generally 
been accredited to it. Many of the difficulties in 
the way could not be solved under the present 
system. ‘‘ For a complete solution,’’ he said, 
“you will need to push on your car of national- 
ism.” He was followed by Mrs. Anna L. Diggs 
of the same state, who said that the farmers rec- 
ognized that their cause was the same with the 
mechanics, and that it was only a part of the 
world-wide labor movement. 

Annie L. Diggs, in a letter from Washington 
(D. C.) to the Nonconformist, says: There are glo- 
rious signs of progress manifest everywhere. I find 
great advance of sentiment even here in this cita- 
del of wealth and conservatism during the three 
years of my absence. The Citizens’ Alliance and 
the nationalist clubs mark the trend of thought 
and of inquiry. The outcome will in the not far 
future place the laboring classes on the high road 
to justice, comfort and independence. 


Middle States. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, is 
being favored with a series of lectures, and one 
of the most interesting was recently delivered by 
T. B. Wakeman on “ Liberty Under National- 
ism.’’ He said that the last election showed the 
awakening of an honest public sentiment. The 
increased vote cast for the socialists in New York, 
the strength developed by the farmers in many 
parts of the country, and the independent dem- 
onstrations made at the polls by other parties 
which are also aiming at the destruction of our 
present wasteful competitive system, are evyi- 
dences of the forces at work. He outlined the 
rise and ultimate success of the abolition move- 
ment, through which the emancipation of the 
black slaves was brought about, and he marked 
the sameness of motives and progress that char- 
acterize our movement for the abolition of white 
slavery. He then reviewed the capitalistic sys- 
tem, under which no individual can be more 
humane than his fellows without going under in 
the business struggle. 


Great Britain. 


A member of the London Nationalization of 
Labor society writes that at the annual dinner 
of the Hull Lithographic printers, the sheriff of 
the borough made a rousing speech, in which he 
said that at last the workingmen were making 
themselves felt as a power. Depend upon it, 
when the government undertook to inquire into 
the relations between employers and employees 
there must have been a strong feeling among the 
heads of the nation that the workingmen were 
determined to lift themselves, and to have fair 
pay for the labor they did. He was sorry, how- 
ever, to say that the men as a body were not 
sufficiently educated; and until the whole rami- 
fication of trades unionism was banded together 
as one combination, it would be utterly impos- 
sible for them: to become successful in their 
endeavors. The struggle of labor now was 
failing in the seaports, because there were men 
ready to take the places of the unionists, 
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THE NEW NATION. 
[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it: the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, theugh the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the’ little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient eyen than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder, 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 


In The New N&tion, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in ‘battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


“THE INDEPENDENT,” 


ENLARGED AND GREATLY IMPROVED! 
“Justice to All; Special Privileges to None.” 
ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Alliance Papers 


Published in the Northwest. 


4@=> A bold and fearless advocate of the rights of the 
people. A friend of the honest toiler. 


CLUB RATES. 


We will mail six copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
to one address, one year for $5.00; twelve copies, $10.00. 


“SPREAD THE GOSPEL AMONG MEN.” 


An Agent wanted in every Alliance. 
and sample copies. Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
LAPORTE INDIANA. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 
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Nationalization of Labor Society. 
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“Looking Backward.” 
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LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. - First Nationalist, regular monchly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 ep. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington street, at 
7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 41 Commercial street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. m., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet front, 
Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, ware- 
rooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale of the 
largest stock of Music on the continent, and of every 
known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in Eastern Massachusetta, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, mailing of lists and catalogues, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
pressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the door 
of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the seat- 
tered farm-houses of the whole country. 


Correspoud freely for lists, information or musical advice 


For Children. Motion Songs [25c., $2.28 doz.] Bordman 
Golden Boat [50c.] Miss Chant. 
§ 200,000 


Social Singing. College Songs [50c.] 90 songs. higorde 


Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol. I. [$1.] 50 songs. 
Choice Sacred Solos [$1.] 34 songs, 
Piano Collections, Popular Piano Collect’n [$1.] 27 pes. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.] 66 pes. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut Street, 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


What dows the Bible say about Pelitios 2 


This question, the Christian Patriot, Morristown, 
Tenn., is trying to answer. Try itayear. Only fifty 
cents. 
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